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PROTECTING OUR CHILDREN: THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF TRAINING CHILD PROTECTION 
PROFESSIONALS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 2012 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the 

Courts, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:09 a.m.. Room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Amy Klobuchar, 
Chair of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Franken and Grassley. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. AMY KLOBUCHAR, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you, everyone, for being here today. 
And I am so honored to have the Ranking Member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Senator Grassley, here today, as well. 

Today we are going to be examining something that is quite lit- 
erally a life-and-death issue, child abuse, more specifically. We are 
going to be focused on the need to provide adequate training to peo- 
ple across the country who work with children every day, people 
who are on the front lines protecting our children, people who need 
to be prepared to prevent, detect, and respond to cases of child 
abuse. This includes doctors, law enforcement officers, court em- 
ployees, teachers, social workers, family lawyers, and clergy — any- 
one who interacts regularly with children from a position of respon- 
sibility. 

These professionals represent far-ranging occupations, but they 
are also potential allies in the fight against child abuse. 

I spent eight years as chief prosecutor in Hennepin County, 
which is Minnesota’s largest county, and I saw all types of horrible 
crimes, but it really was the faces of the children that stick with 
you the most. Those that were affected by abuse really stick out in 
my mind, whether they were direct victims of abuse or because 
they lived in violent homes and it affected them forever and ever. 

It was heartbreaking to see these children. So many of them, 
after they would be witnesses to horrible crimes or themselves vic- 
tims of horrible crimes, would continue to be proud of how they 
would do in school, continue to work to pretend everything was 
normal when we knew it was not. And so that is why we are so 
focused on this issue of making sure that we are training people 
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right who work with these kids every day so we can prevent this 
from happening to other children and that we can do our hest to 
help the kids who are victims. 

I think of the two-year-old child who died in Minneapolis, a case 
that we had. The police found him naked on the bathroom floor, 
malnourished, dehydrated, and having suffered blunt force injury; 
or Benjamin Mitchell, who was just two months old when he died 
because his mom just stopped feeding him; Kyle Lawver from 
Minnetonka, Minnesota, who was three years old when he died 
from a skull fracture and other injuries he received from his mom’s 
boyfriend. 

It is just impossible for most of us to imagine this in our homes, 
but, sadly, it happens every day. But we also know that there are 
good people who are in a position to help every single day, as well. 
All the people that I mentioned earlier, those occupations, they are 
there on the front lines. 

Sometimes they are called child protection professionals, some- 
times mandated reporters, because they are required by law to re- 
port abuse. There is no doubt, in my mind, that practically all of 
these people want to do everything they can and to do the right 
thing to stop kids from being exploited. 

But there is an issue, and, that is, sometimes well-meaning pro- 
fessionals, well trained in their respective fields, are not adequately 
trained to recognize or confront child abuse. Sometimes they are 
trying to do the right thing, but it is not the right thing in terms 
of getting a child to be a witness, in terms of getting a child to tell 
the truth, in terms of trying to figure out what we can do to stop 
the abuse. 

Our witnesses today have dedicated large parts of their careers 
to child protection issues. They have investigated child abuse cases, 
prosecuted the criminals who prey on children, and work to train 
child protection professionals in the various skills needed to ad- 
dress child abuse. 

I am proud that the National Child Protection Training Center 
is in Winona, Minnesota, a beautiful town, not too far from Iowa. 
Right? That is the most important part about it for today. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. But it also is a beautiful river town and the 
home of Winona State, which is a great college that we are very 
proud of in Minnesota. I have visited it many times. And we are 
going to be hearing from two people affiliated with the National 
Child Protection Training Center on our second panel. 

Among its initiatives, the training center has developed curricu- 
lums to be used at colleges, law schools and medical schools, and 
has directly trained thousands of professionals on child protection. 

We will also hear from a representative of the National Chil- 
dren’s Advocacy Center in Huntsville, Alabama. The NCAC has 
also made great strides in the fight against child abuse since its 
founding in 1985 and holds the National Symposium on Child 
Abuse every year. 

The Department of Justice is, of course, very involved in pro- 
tecting our Nation’s children, as well, through the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and other offices within 
the Department. 
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But as I am sure we will hear from our witnesses, there is much 
work left to he done. That is why I am working on legislation that 
would seek to huild on the efforts of NCPTC in Minnesota, the Na- 
tional Children’s Advocacy Center, and the Department of Justice 
and others. 

I believe there are very few issues that get people more con- 
cerned when they look at the real facts. It is always easy to talk 
about the numbers and to look at the trends and to look at what 
is happening, but when you actually see the faces of these children, 
I know what they have been through and hear their stories, you 
get committed all over again to making sure that we are doing ev- 
erything we can to have adults trained the right way so that they 
can detect this and actually help these children. 

So with that, I turn it over to our colleague from Iowa, not far 
from Winona, Senator Grassley. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHUCK GRASSLEY, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM IOWA 

Senator Grassley. The effects of child abuse are profound. They 
have far-reaching consequences. Abuse, if ignored, can harm the 
health and well being of our young people. Exposure to abuse and 
violence at any early age can affect a child throughout their entire 
lifetime. 

Research has shown, and as our experts here today will echo, 
that preventing and intervening in child abuse is a key to improv- 
ing the world in which we live and maintaining strong and healthy 
families. 

We are discussing ways that we can enhance training to help 
child protection professionals better detect, report and process child 
abuse. It is an opportunity to listen to each other, to understand 
what programs exist and learn how efforts can be improved. 

The hearing will mostly discuss programs under Judiciary Com- 
mittee jurisdiction. There are many worthwhile programs that pro- 
vide training to help state and local entities, law enforcement, juve- 
nile justice, and health care professionals. 

There are programs designed to help communities combat human 
trafficking and protect children from online sexual predators. The 
Amber Alert Act program is a great public/private partnership tar- 
geting efforts to respond to child abduction and missing child cases. 

However, there are other programs that help victimized children 
who have, unfortunately, been taken from their home that fall out- 
side of this Committee’s jurisdiction, but are still very important 
for the purposes of this discussion. 

One example, the Court Improvement Program supports states 
in their efforts to improve the way they handle children who enter 
the child welfare system. This funding, authorized under the Social 
Security Act, supports efforts to improve the quality of legal rep- 
resentation for children, to help reduced caseloads and update sys- 
tems to be more efficient. 

The States’ highest courts collaborate with child welfare agen- 
cies, and, together, work to achieve safe, stable, and permanent 
homes for children. 

I raise the issue of foster care because these young people in our 
child welfare system are most vulnerable to abuse. Three years 
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ago, I helped, along with Senator Landrieu, establish the Senate 
Caucus on Foster Youth. The caucus is an avenue to bring experts 
together, raise awareness about the challenges faced by children in 
the foster care system, including issues surrounding educational 
stability, substance abuse, and sexual exploitation. 

We have heard from youth and we have learned from experts on 
ways to improve how we deal with child abuse and neglect cases 
that occur in that environment. 

This month of May is the designated month for foster care youth. 
It is fitting that we are having this hearing today to discuss im- 
provements to our prevention and intervention efforts of all chil- 
dren, including foster youth. 

While these programs are vital to ensuring the safety of children, 
that does not mean that we should simply continue to authorize 
programs without serious review. Given the potential for duplica- 
tion and overlap among programs, it is important that we discuss 
opportunities to reduce this duplication and overlap so we get more 
for our money. Doing so will ensure that the limited taxpayers’ re- 
sources available will help as many children as possible. 

These programs are vital to protecting children from victimiza- 
tion, but any dollar that falls through the cracks or is misspent is 
a dollar that takes away from those that need help. This is espe- 
cially important in the current budget environment. 

I am glad to have Melodee Hanes here, acting Administrator of 
the Department of Justice Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention. She has a distinguished background that in- 
cludes working in Iowa for a long period of time, serving as an as- 
sistant county attorney in Polk County. She has had an immense 
impact on children throughout the country, including many in 
Iowa, and is dedicated to helping ensure that they are not forgot- 
ten. 

I also look forward to hearing the from other distinguished wit- 
nesses. 

Thank you. And welcome, Melodee. 

Senator Klobuchar. Well, thank you very much. I was going to 
do the introduction of Melodee Hanes, but Senator Grassley has 
done such a good job. I would just, again, reiterate that she is the 
acting Administrator in the Justice Department’s Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

We are just glad to have her here and glad that she has such 
a distinguished career in prosecuting in Iowa, as well as in Mon- 
tana. 

So thank you very much. Thanks for being here. 

STATEMENT OF MELODEE HANES, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 

OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Hanes. Thank you very much. Chairwoman Klobuchar, 
Ranking Member Grassley, thank you so much for the opportunity 
to be here today. 

As indicated, and for point of record, I am Melodee Hanes. I am 
the acting Administrator for the Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention at the Department of Justice and within the 
Office of Justice Programs. 
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You have asked that I address the specific issue today of training 
for child protection professionals to recognize and respond to cases 
of child abuse. OJJDP has done much good work in that arena, and 
I am very pleased to be able to share that with you today. 

As we talk about child abuse investigation and prosecution, it is 
most appropriate to acknowledge that today we are commemo- 
rating National Missing Children’s Day. 

OJJDP’s mission is to provide national leadership and resources 
to respond to the needs of all youth who come into contact with the 
juvenile justice system. This means all kids along this spectrum, 
children who are on the front end, who are victims of abuse, ne- 
glect, exploitation, but, also, children who are on the back end of 
that spectrum who commit acts that cause them to fall into the 
criminal justice system. 

And what we have learned through 38 years at OJJDP, through 
our research, through our programs, through our experience, is 
that these are all the same kids, the ones on the front end and the 
ones that end up in the system. 

Studies indicate 55 percent of children who are abused or ne- 
glected are at risk to be arrested as juveniles; 96 percent are at 
risk of committing violent crimes. 

With statistics like this, it seems only a matter of common sense 
that the best practices in the investigation and prosecution of child 
abuse on the front end is going to go a long ways to save lives and 
resources on the back end. 

I can assure you, from my personal experience as a child abuse 
prosecutor for many years in Iowa and then in Montana, that effec- 
tive multi-disciplinary investigations and prosecutions of child 
abuse by specifically trained professionals save lives. 

That is why excellent programs, like the National Child Protec- 
tion Training Center at Winona State University in Minnesota, are 
so critical to this field. 

In fact, there were many times in the heat of battle that I would 
call Victor Vieth, when he was the director of the National Center 
for the Prosecution of Child Abuse, for a lifeline to help me in mat- 
ters that were beyond my expertise. 

The research and work that we have done over the years at 
OJJDP focuses on finding the best practices through evaluation 
and science to really know for a fact what works and what does not 
work. It is our Congressional mandate at OJJDP, then, to share 
that information with the field through training. 

We have done just exactly that with regard to investigation and 
prosecution of child abuse cases, and I am happy to say we have 
supported training in the field to law enforcement officers, prosecu- 
tors, judges, and child advocates. 

Our training covers the whole spectrum of important topics re- 
garding investigation and prosecution of child abuse. It includes 
the investigation and prosecution of physical abuse, of neglect, of 
sexual abuse, and identification and assistance to children who are 
victims of commercial sexual exploitation. 

We have provided training on the investigation and apprehension 
of perpetrators of Internet crimes against children. And we have 
assisted in training for search and recovery of missing children. 
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We provide these training opportunities to child abuse profes- 
sionals through several of our initiatives. And I cannot go into de- 
tail about all of them, but I would like to mention them. 

Defending childhood: a significant and major initiative of this at- 
torney general to reduce the incidence of children’s exposure to vio- 
lence by encouraging communities to work together collaboratively, 
in a multi-disciplinary fashion, to reduce exposure to violence. 

The Internet Crimes Against Children Task Forces: There are 61 
that we support across the United States and territories. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children: the 
Congressionally designated resource center to help in the investiga- 
tion of children who are missing or exploited. 

Amber Alert, as was referenced in your opening statement: the 
nationwide initiative that requires states to implement and main- 
tain a plan to deal with missing children, as well as the model 
courts program and our Tribal Youth Program to provide best prac- 
tices in Indian country for the investigation and prosecution of 
child abuse. 

Even though we have limited budgets and the constraints on 
funding have caused us to tighten our belts, OJJDP programs 
aimed at enhancing the prosecution of child abuse cases and pro- 
tecting this Nation’s children are a top priority of this Attorney 
General. 

It is our firm commitment at OJJDP to continue this work de- 
spite the challenges because it is our belief that working together, 
we can make a difference for America’s children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hanes appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Senator Grassley, do you want to start with questions? 

Senator Grassley. That is nice of you. Thank you very much. 

You testified that OJJDP currently supports nearly 50 projects 
that provide multi-disciplinary training on a broad range of child 
protection issues. 

I would like to know how the Department determines if these 
projects are successful and how it takes what is learned and shares 
it with others. 

Does DOJ conduct an internal audit or audits to ensure that 
grant recipients are using evidence-based practices for responding 
to child abuse? 

Ms. Hanes. Senator, we, as I indicated, have, obviously, tight 
budget constraints in these days. We want to make the best use 
of every single dollar, and implementing performance measures 
with every one of our grants is something that we do as a matter 
of course at OJJDP. 

But it is also particularly a focus of this Attorney General to rely 
on those things that work through robust evaluation, through 
science, that can tell us specifically the programs that work and 
those that do not. 

A good example would be the Zero-to-Three courts that I think. 
Senator Grassley, you assisted in obtaining discretionary funding 
for in Polk County, Iowa. We know through evidence and research 
and performance measures in that program that, in fact, it does 
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work and improves the outcomes for young children that go into 
foster care. 

So it is a top priority of this Department that we rely on science- 
hased programming, and then it is our joh to disseminate that to 
the field. 

Senator Grassley. Do you know of any consolidation or, mayhe 
better, are there any opportunities for consolidating any of the pro- 
grams under your purview with other Federal funding initiatives? 

Ms. Hanes. Yes. 

Senator Grassley. And I would say efficiency purposes mayhe. 

Ms. Hanes. Absolutely. And, again, because we have tightening 
budgets, we have looked for ways to really leverage with other divi- 
sions within the Department. A great example is Defending Child- 
hood. That is targeted at reducing children’s exposure to violence. 

We released study findings in 2009 indicating that 60 percent of 
children in America are exposed to violence. To address this prob- 
lem, we worked very closely with the Office of Violence Against 
Women and Community-Oriented Policing, the Office of Victims of 
Crime, and we sat down together, identified our individual funding 
streams. 

For example, at OJJDP, this targeted toward the courts. At 
OVW, their funding stream is targeted toward kids who are ex- 
posed to violence in a domestic violence situation. 

We pooled our various streams of funding to complement each 
other into a river of funding for one primary objective, and that is 
to reduce children’s exposure to violence. We worked together to 
draft, together, a solicitation. It was awarded to eight sites. And to- 
gether, I am happy to say that these agencies still meet as one to 
make sure that there is proper oversight and implementation of the 
project. 

Senator Grassley. On another issue, since teachers are required 
by law to report suspected child abuse and they, obviously, at least 
nine months out of the year, observe students every day and are 
in a position to notice changes, could you tell me how you think 
how effective are teacher reporting laws and what additional train- 
ing may be necessary to provide to teachers to ensure that they re- 
port suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

Ms. Hanes. Mandatory child abuse reporting laws were really 
the turning point for the onset of prosecution and investigation of 
child abuse cases. The importance of those laws cannot be over- 
stated. And the training of teachers is, in part, our responsibility, 
along with the other Federal agencies that we work with, to assure 
that it is state-of-the-art training to help teachers identify, to prop- 
erly understand the dynamics of children who are neglected or 
abused or being exploited, and to make the proper reports. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Senator Grassley. 

Welcome, Ms. Hanes. Thanks for being here. 

First of all, I know that the funding for the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention has been reduced in recent 
years. How have the cuts affected your ability to train child protec- 
tion professionals? 
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Ms. Hanes. Thank you, Senator. We have seen a reduction of 50 
percent since the day I walked in the door in 2009. That is a sig- 
nificant reduction in funding. 

We have had to make incredibly difficult choices about what we 
are able to fund and what we are not. And our inability to fund 
some programs does not reflect on the fact that they are excellent 
or state-of-the-art. It is just simply a limited amount of resources. 

So we have experienced a significant reduction in what we are 
able to do. The good news is we have learned to do business a bit 
differently and we have started to leverage private partnerships. 

We learned last year that 60 percent of students in Texas were 
expelled or suspended at least once, and the Attorney General 
made it a priority to address that issue, because those kids then 
tend to channel into the juvenile justice system. 

We were able to form new partnerships we have never done be- 
fore with Atlantic Philanthropies, with the California Endowment, 
as well as with the Department of Education. 

So we have learned to do more with less. It has been difficult and 
challenging and restricted our ability to provide proper training. 

Senator Klobuchar. Last week at our Judiciary Committee, FBI 
Director Muller testified and I discussed with him the resources 
the agency, FBI, dedicates to child protection, including child ab- 
duction rapid deployment teams, the Innocence Lost national ini- 
tiative, and the Innocence Images national initiative. 

We found out there that the FBI has only four expert child foren- 
sic interviews. So they are in a lot of demand across the country. 
They do good work, but there are only four of them. 

I know you are not at the FBI, but do you think that the DOJ 
offices, including the FBI, given those numbers, and, also, other 
segments of the department, could benefit from broader collabora- 
tion with places like the National Child Protection Training Center 
and the National Children’s Advocacy Center? Because I am think- 
ing if these numbers are so low, even though they are very well- 
trained agents and in demand, that maybe there needs to be some 
more coordination with the specialized training institutes, maybe a 
wider availability of training opportunities on skills such as foren- 
sic interviewing. 

Ms. Hanes. While there may be four child forensic interviewers 
at the FBI, there are 12,500 police departments across this coun- 
try. We can just hardly do enough to provide training to all of those 
officers. 

There are 2,300 state prosecutors’ offices that handled over 2.9 
million felonies since 2007. It is hard to overstate the necessity to 
be able to provide the important specialized training for the inves- 
tigation and prosecution of child abuse. 

I know from experience in the courtroom in Iowa that the ab- 
sence of those skills, the inability to know what to do and how to 
investigate a case — I can tell a dozen stories. 

Senator Klobuchar. Do you want to tell one? 

Ms. Hanes. Yes, I do. When I was a brand new lawyer in 1987 
in Polk County, Iowa, there was a five-month-old baby, Jonathan, 
who suffered burns over 50 percent of his body and it was clear 
that the mother’s live-in boyfriend had inflicted the injuries. And 
Jonathan was taken to the hospital, where he fought for his life. 
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And over the next three days, the law enforcement authorities 
fought with the juvenile justice — or the juvenile court investigators 
over who needed to go out and do this investigation. 

In the meantime, mom reconciled with the hoyfriend. The evi- 
dence was destroyed. And a couple of months later, Jonathan was 
returned to this home. Six months after that, another physical 
abuse allegation was received, again, the same perpetrator and the 
same child subjected to that. 

At that point, in Polk County, we decided we are never going to 
let that happen again, and so we began to seek out best practices, 
like multi-disciplinary investigations and working together, some of 
the practices that we at OJJDP provide training for, and it made 
a vast difference in reducing the number of Jonathans in Polk 
County. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you, and thank you for doing that. 

One last thing. Despite that story and the stories of improvement 
that I know we saw in the State of Minnesota, as well, with the 
training — and we are so lucky to have the Winona Center right in 
our state. But according to the Fourth National Incidence Study of 
Child Abuse and Neglect, only 50 percent of the Nation’s identified 
abused children in 2010 actually had their cases investigated. 

What kind of training do you think that we need to provide to 
improve these numbers? 

Ms. Hanes. The training needs to be broad-based and multi- 
faceted. Child abuse is complex and investigating these cases and 
prosecuting them requires a sophisticated level of expertise. Often 
it involves complex medical evidence and difficult evidence to ac- 
quire. 

And so the training is really necessary across the spectrum from 
the first investigator that receives the report, of understanding the 
dynamics of child abuse through the police officers, the CPI work- 
ers, the courts, the prosecutors, the defense attorneys, and then, on 
the back end, anybody who is working with the family in recovery 
and trauma-informed care. 

It is by far not simple and it is ultimately one of the most impor- 
tant things we can do for our children. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Thank you for your 
good work. 

Senator Franken. 

Senator Franken. Madam Chairwoman, I would like to thank 
you for your leadership on this issue. From your days as a pros- 
ecutor in Minnesota to your days as a Senator, you have been a 
champion for the children of our State. 

I am proud to cosponsor your Child Protection Training Act, and 
I would like to recognize all the hard work you have put into that 
bill. 

Your last remark about how hard this is, so important to this 
hearing. The Federal Government estimates that there are more 
than 750,000 instances of child abuse each year. Of course, one in- 
stance of abuse is one too many, but 750,000 instances is just hard 
to wrap your head around. 

The Chairwoman’s bill will address this problem by creating a 
national plan and a national commitment to train people how to 
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recognize and report abuse, and that, I think, speaks to the com- 
plexity that you are talking about. 

This is a complex issue and people need that training to come in 
at the beginning and address it and to prevent — hopefully, to pre- 
vent more Jonathans. 

Thank you for your testimony. Acting Administrator Hanes. I am 
interested in the Defending Childhood initiative that you described. 
As I understand it, that initiative is intended to address children’s 
exposure to violence. 

I sit on the Indian Affairs Committee and I have heard testimony 
about the cycle of violence in many communities. Children who are 
exposed to violence are more likely to commit acts of violence when 
they become adults. And you talk about the complexity of this. 

We are talking about, on reservations, the pathologies that come 
from cultural trauma. We are talking about drug abuse, alcohol 
abuse, talking about mental illness. 

Can you talk a bit about the Defending Childhood initiative and 
how it would go about breaking the cycle of violence? 

Ms. Hanes. I would be delighted to. Senator Franken. Thank 
you. 

The Defending Childhood initiative began in 2009 as a result of 
the study that I referenced earlier that OJJDP did in conjunction 
with the Center for Disease Control, indicating that 60 percent of 
children in this country are exposed to violence in the home, school 
or community. 

And it is not just a bad result in terms of criminal justice, as you 
referred to it, but it is a bad outcome for these kids. Research indi- 
cates that they suffer psychological damage, emotional damage, 
but, also, and importantly, physical consequences. 

These children seem to have much significantly increased phys- 
ical problems, as well. So it becomes not just a criminal justice 
issue, but a health issue for our children. 

In response to the study, the Attorney General, carrying on real- 
ly what he began as Deputy Attorney General in 1999 with Safe 
Start, began the Defending Childhood initiative. And it is a dem- 
onstration project, a collaboration, as I explained to Ranking Mem- 
ber Grassley, between several divisions, where we fund eight sites 
to encourage the community to develop a strategic plan to work to- 
gether, in a multi-disciplinary way, it takes a village, to reduce the 
incidence and impact of children’s exposure to violence. 

We have proceeded beyond the strategic planning and now eight 
sites are implementing those plans and we are providing assistance 
to them. Two of those sites are, in fact, in Indian country in South 
Dakota and in Montana. 

At the same time, we are providing assistance to each of those 
sites with the best practices that we can give them across the spec- 
trum of the children’s exposure to violence, whether it is domestic 
violence, whether it is in the schools, whether it is gangs in the 
community. 

We are arming these sites with the best practices that we have 
from our research to implement them in their communities to re- 
duce the exposure to violence. And we are also evaluating the sites 
at the same time to assure the best value for our investment. 
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Additionally, the Defending Childhood initiative has another 
component that I would like to share with you, and that is the 
Task Force on Children Exposed to Task Force on Children Ex- 
posed to Violence. It is a task force appointed by this Attorney Gen- 
eral of 13 of the best and brightest experts across the Nation to 
look at the issue of children’s exposure to violence in this country, 
including in Indian country. 

They have conducted four hearings across the United States, and 
we expect them to make findings and recommendations to the At- 
torney General, hopefully by the end of the year, with concrete next 
steps of what we call can do to reduce children’s exposure to vio- 
lence. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. My time is out. I would just like 
to make two comments. 

This is why, in VAWA, I think the element of Indian country is 
so important and I also think why it is so important, again, in 
VAWA, that we have transitional housing and enough transitional 
housing when there is domestic violence so that a mother can take 
her children out of a setting where there is violence. 

And I think that we have to remember how much we do pay 
down the line for this, and it is penny wise and pound foolish not 
to be funding these programs. 

So I thank you very much for your work. 

And I thank you. Madam Chair, for your work in this and leader- 
ship. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

I think Senator Grassley had one more question. Oh, you are 
okay. Thank you. 

All right. Well, thank you very much, Ms. Hanes. It is very in- 
formative, and thank you for your work you have done with kids 
for so many years. 

Now, we are going to bring up our second panel. Thank you. 

Alright, well thank you all for being here. I am going to intro- 
duce each of you and then we will have you get started. 

First, we have Victor Vieth, a friend. He serves as the Executive 
Director of the National Child Protection Training Center at Wi- 
nona State University in Winona, Minnesota. 

Before his work with the center, he prosecuted child abuse cases 
in rural Minnesota and the American Bar Association, the National 
Bar Association named him one of the 21 young lawyers leading us 
into the 21st century. 

Mr. Vieth has trained thousands of child protection professionals 
and written extensively on the issue of child abuse. I remember, as 
Hennepin County attorney, being able to be there when they inau- 
gurated the center. He has done great work and we have worked 
very hard to keep that center strong. 

So thank you for what you are doing on behalf of thousands of 
kids who are never even going to know that you helped them. 

Michael Johnson joined the Boy Scouts of America in July 2010 
as its youth protection director. From 1982 until 2010, he served 
in the Plano, Texas, Police Department in a number of different ca- 
pacities. In 1988, he began focusing exclusively on the investigation 
of crimes against children. 
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Mr. Johnson serves on the hoard of the American Professional 
Society on the Abuse of Children and has worked to change state 
laws with respect to child abuse. 

You should know, Mr. Johnson, that my in-laws were scout lead- 
ers and that, in fact, my husband and his five brothers were very 
involved. 

Five of the six boys. Senator Grassley, became Eagle Scouts, and 
I never like to say which one did not make it, because I do not like 
to embarrass my husband. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. So in any case, we welcome you here today. 
He rebelled and disobeyed. 

Next, we have with us Chris Newlin. Chris has been the Execu- 
tive Director of the National Children’s Advocacy Center since July 
2005. He was formerly the Executive and Clinical Director of Har- 
bor House, which is the Northwest Georgia Child Advocacy Center 
in Rome, Georgia. 

He is a former board member of the Georgia Association for the 
Treatment of Sexual Abusers, and the former president of the Chil- 
dren’s Advocacy Centers for Georgia. He also served as a counselor 
and forensic interviewer at the Children’s Advocacy Center’s Serv- 
ices of Greater St. Louis. 

Thank you for being here, Mr. Newlin. 

And then, finally, we have Stephanie Smith. Stephanie Smith is 
the Southern Regional Director for the National Child Protection 
Training Center at Northwest Arkansas Community College in 
Bentonville, Arkansas. 

From 1998 until 2009, she served in the Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana prosecutor’s office, specializing in crimes against children, in- 
cluding physical and sexual abuse, neglected, and Internet-related 
offenses. 

Ms. Smith was also a member of the advisory board for Project 
Safe Childhood, which was a Department of Justice effort, which 
we just heard about from Melodee Hanes, to promote education 
about the dangers for children on the Internet. 

Thank you all for being here. And we will start with Mr. Vieth. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR VIETH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CHILD PROTECTION TRAINING CENTER, WINONA 

STATE UNIVERSITY, WINONA, MINNESOTA 

Mr. Vieth. Thank you. Senator Klobuchar. 

Two weeks into my career as a prosecutor, I was asked to litigate 
a termination of parental rights case. The most dramatic moment 
of that trial came when a young social worker was grilled by the 
defense attorney about all the things he did wrong during the in- 
vestigation. 

When cross-examined about removing the baby from the home, 
something he lacked the legal authority to do, the social worker 
began to cry and said, “The baby was covered with maggots. I 
didn’t know what I was supposed to do.” 

None of us in that case knew what we were supposed to do. And 
absence of training on child abuse at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate level, a shortage of quality training for professionals in the 
field left us to figure it out as we went along. 
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Twenty-five years later, many communities face the same strug- 
gle. To address this, I would like to focus on two reforms. 

First and foremost, we must end on-the-job training for future 
child protection processionals. Both research and the near uni- 
versal experience of frontline child protection professionals confirm 
that very little, if any, instruction on handling these cases is pro- 
vided at the undergraduate or graduate level. 

As a result, many professionals in the field go years without 
being fully trained on even the most basic aspects of handling a 
case of child abuse. When this happens, cases are not properly in- 
vestigated or are not investigated at all. 

According to the most recent National Incidence Study, 70 per- 
cent of the most serious cases of child abuse identified by NTS re- 
searchers were not investigated. 

To address this, Winona State University examined many of the 
best training programs for professionals in the field and partnered 
with the National Child Protection Training Center and the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Association in developing an intensive 
interdisciplinary minor called child advocacy studies, or CAST. We 
have also developed CAST graduate programs for medical schools, 
law schools, even seminaries. 

These courses have dramatically improved the knowledge and 
skills of these professionals. We have replicated CAST in 27 insti- 
tutions of higher education from 17 different states, with the real- 
istic goal of 500 CAST universities by 2018. 

Second, we must realize that although there is a role for national 
child abuse conferences and providing ongoing training for profes- 
sionals in the field, the most effective training will always be at the 
state and local level. 

Ten years ago, there were a number of high-quality forensic 
interview training programs offered by CornerHouse, APSAC, the 
National Children’s Advocacy Center, and other stellar organiza- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the intense nature of these courses limited the 
class size to no more than 40 professionals and, thus, impacted 
only hundreds a year. But beginning in 2000 and continuing until 
today, the National District Attorneys Association and now the Na- 
tional Child Protection Training Center worked with CornerHouse 
to establish five-day forensic interview training programs that met 
national standards, but that were taught at a State level. 

Twenty States implemented the reform and very quickly we went 
from training hundreds a year at the national level to training 
thousands a year at the State level. 

A forensic interviewer who graduated last year from our Pennsyl- 
vania course wrote us, “What an amazing week. Wednesday night 
at dinner, I told my team members that the most incredible trans- 
formation had happened. I’ve gone from feeling like I was pre- 
tending to know what I was doing to a feeling of competence. You 
have no idea how much that means.” 

When discussing these and other reforms, we must keep in mind 
that high-quality training is the determining factor of whether or 
not many children will be spared from abuse. 

As one example, a child protection worker who went through one 
of our State trainings, she wrote us, “Right after your training, I 
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had a new sexual abuse case at the homeless shelter where a five- 
year-old was the victim. The police officer was floored at what I 
was able to now get out of the child without asking one leading 
question. When we were done, I told him we needed the clothing, 
we needed the photos of the room. This is the first case in our 
county where this type of evidence will be available to the prosecu- 
tion. Thank you so much for giving me the knowledge I needed to 
do it right.” 

Senators, in empowering frontline child protection professionals 
like that to do it right, we will speed toward the day our country 
can say to hurting children, in the words of Aeschylus, “Suffering, 
when it climbs the highest, lasts but a little time.” 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vieth appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL JOHNSON, DIRECTOR OF YOUTH 
PROTECTION, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, IRVING, TEXAS 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Senators and Ranking Member, Sen- 
ators Grassley and Franken. It is a pleasure to see you and meet 
you. 

I realize that I am the guy who responds at two in the morning 
when there is a shaken baby case. I am the guy that, when that 
child is sexually assaulted, I am the police detective, along with my 
child protective services colleagues, that responds. 

Frankly, our country needs solutions to abuse and exploitation of 
youth — professionals that are highly trained to prevent, respond 
and protect our youth. 

I am a 28-year law enforcement veteran. I investigated, as a de- 
tective, 24 years, primarily the area of child abuse and neglect and 
exploitation. 

I am a founder of our local children’s advocacy center, its multi- 
disciplinary team, and I helped create a family violence unit pro- 
tocol for ours. So we were not just looking at child abuse. We were 
looking at all issues that occur within the home. 

I have interviewed, responded, investigated, interrogated all as- 
pects of victims, witnesses, and perpetrators of all types of abuse 
and exploitation of our youth. I have trained thousands of law en- 
forcement investigators and child protective service workers, pros- 
ecutors, advocates, therapists, both nationally and at my col- 
league — a national conference in Huntsville, Alabama, the APSAC, 
San Diego Children’s Conference, all the national conferences. 

I have trained at both State and regional levels, some of the most 
effective trainings I have been involved in, over 300 in my 12-year 
training career, at local levels in communities. 

Senators, why am I here? The safety of our children mandates 
that every jurisdiction in America be able to respond effectively to 
child abuse, maltreatment and exploitation with highly trained, 
fully functional investigative multi-disciplinary team members. 

When I began investigating abuse, little or no training was avail- 
able and there was no support system, somebody that you could 
call. So at two in the morning, when I needed somebody to call, I 
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was dependent on the other detectives or maybe a prosecutor who 
was nice enough to give me their cell phone number, and we would 
muddle our way through it. 

I came to realize that abuse investigation needed training in nu- 
merous areas prior to being assigned their first case, and I think 
that is important for all of us to remember. They need to be trained 
prior to their first case. 

I had to have knowledge in the areas of evidence, evidence collec- 
tion, forensic interview of children, adolescent victims, youth and 
adult witnesses, non-offending caregivers, the dynamics involved in 
neglect, abuse, perpetrator dynamics, typology, deception, abusive 
head trauma, you name it, all prior to my first assignment. 

Thus, when I first became a child abuse detective, I, quite frank- 
ly, had no idea what I was doing. The answer for what we need 
was clearly summed up in the testimony that I submitted, an arti- 
cle by Robert Giles, in which he makes a compelling argument for 
the importance of multi-disciplinary investigations. 

Unfortunately, it is not enough to form an MDT. Those team 
members must be properly trained. 

If you were to then follow up with these same professionals — 
when I present at national conferences, I usually will ask the ques- 
tion of my law enforcement colleagues, “How many of you are ade- 
quately, properly trained before first assignment?” 

Of 100 law enforcement officers, all of them typically will raise 
their hand and say that they were not adequately, properly trained 
before their first investigative assignment. 

If you were to follow up with those same investigators three 
years later, that number would be the same. This is fundamentally 
unacceptable. 

There are three things that we need to do to address this issue. 
First, we need to increase and create, actually, undergraduate and 
graduate programs to provide proper education and training. 

Number two, we need large regional conferences and not rely 
solely on national conferences for these trainings. The best 
trainings occur at the local level where we can address the specific 
issues of that community, address the specific laws and procedures, 
and give that intensive training. 

And, third, that training needs to be hands-on and specific. One 
of the proudest moments I had in my professional career was actu- 
ally helping to design the child abuse house, the mock house on Wi- 
nona State University, where we can take police detectives, social 
workers, forensic interviewers, whoever is a part of that multi-dis- 
ciplinary team training and have them go through real life, situa- 
tionally specific incidences. 

We would rather them make those mistakes there instead of 
making those mistakes in the field where a child’s life may hang 
in the balance. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Newlin. 
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STATEMENT OF CHRIS NEWLIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CHILDREN’S ADVOCACY CENTER, HUNTSVILLE, ALA- 
BAMA 

Mr. Newlin. Thank you very much, Chairwoman Klohuchar, 
Ranking Member Grassley, Senator Franken, my distinguished 
panelists. It is an honor to be here and to speak about this issue 
that all of us at this table have dedicated our lives to. 

I remember when I — my first job out of school, I was working in 
a residential treatment program for kids who had emotional or be- 
havioral problems. And during the five years that I worked there, 
while I was going to graduate school, I began to hear the stories 
of these kids, that all of them, every single kid that I saw for five 
years that was in this program had experienced multiple forms of 
violence, sexual abuse, physical abuse, domestic violence in the 
home, substance abuse in the home, much like Melodee Hanes was 
talking about earlier. 

And it just challenged my view of the world. It said, “How can 
this be? Is this what’s really happening to our children out there? ” 
And this was further reinforced when I began to work at a chil- 
dren’s hospital providing treatment and a girl named Cary said to 
me one day, after she had been — she had been sexually abused by 
her dad on two occasions, and I was seeing her in treatment. 

And she looked at me 1 day and she said, “If I had it to do all 
over again, I wish I hadn’t told.” And all I could think about — I re- 
member that day like it was yesterday, where we were sitting, the 
time of day, what the weather — everything, because this was a 
transformative moment. 

She indicated that the way the system had responded to her was 
absolutely more traumatic to her than being sexually abused twice 
by her father. Now, that is a sad commentary and I think that is 
a mutual commentary that we all have our own stories. 

We have all gone different directions, but my efforts said we need 
to have a better process in place to bring together the people so 
that we are not re-traumatizing children, that we are doing a good 
job. 

And that led me to the Children’s Advocacy Center movement, 
which, in my opinion, has revolutionized our Nation’s response to 
child abuse. 

Throughout the United States, there are more than 850 chil- 
dren’s advocacy centers that last year served over 270,000 children. 
These are children where there were allegations of sexual abuse, 
physical abuse, exposure to other forms of violence or witness to 
murder. 

These programs are clearly demonstrated to be highly effective, 
better access to medical care, better access, higher caregiver satis- 
faction ratings. 

All the research that Senator Grassley had asked about before is 
solidly supporting the intervention of these CACs, and they are 
making a big difference in our country. 

The NCAC has a two-part mission. When we were founded by 
former Congressman Bud Cramer, the idea was we need to provide 
quality services at home, but we also need to be training profes- 
sionals, because his experience was the same as everyone at this 
table, which is there is not good quality training out there. 
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Since the late 1980s, we have trained more than 70,000 child 
abuse professionals in the United States. And part of that is at our 
national conference, but even more of that is through our online 
trainings or trainings that we are increasingly doing out in the 
field at the state level on all types of topics, most commonly, foren- 
sic interviewing, how to elicit information from children, and how 
to coordinate the multi-disciplinary response to child abuse. 

Why is this important? Senator Franken mentioned earlier it has 
an impact on our country, and it does. The research clearly says 
that women who have been sexually abused have 16 percent higher 
health care costs across their life span. And if a woman was both 
sexually and physically abused, those health care costs are 36 per- 
cent higher. 

When we talk about the rising cost of health care and the health 
of our Nation, this is an issue that ties all the way back to expo- 
sure to violence, and especially child abuse. And it affects our Na- 
tion’s economy, too, that individuals — we know from the research 
that individuals that have been sexually or physically abused earn 
$8,000 less per year on average than their non-abused peers. 

So this is an issue of child abuse. All of us have looked into the 
eyes of children on a daily basis when we were on the front lines. 
But it is also an issue that affects our Nation’s future, our Nation’s 
health and economy. And so I think it is incredibly important that 
we support these efforts. 

We have done a training survey recently and we found that over 
94 percent of the professionals that responded to this survey, over 
2,100 professionals, 94 percent did not have all the training that 
they needed and over 65 percent of the organizations where they 
worked have less than $5,000 a year for an annual training budget. 
That is not per employee, that is for everybody. 

How can you possibly learn to take on these difficult tasks when 
you are challenged with having such little resources? 

So a few recommendations. Number one, I think we must in- 
crease Federal funding to help support the response to child abuse. 
I fully support that we also need to address this issue in college 
and in graduate and undergraduate programs. That is part of it, 
but there is emerging research all the time that will require us to 
have continuing professional education over the life span. 

We know so much more now than we did 20 years ago, and in 
20 years we will be even better off. 

So thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Newlin appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE SMITH, SOUTHERN REGIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL CHILD PROTECTION TRAINING CENTER, 

NORTHWEST ARKANSAS COMMMUNITY COLLEGE, 

BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. Chairwoman Klobuchar, Ranking Mem- 
ber Grassley, Senator Franken, my friends on the panel. 

In 1998, I finished law school and left a lucrative career to work 
in a prosecutor’s office for one-third of my previous annual salary. 
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The only explanation I can give for that seemingly strange decision 
was that I really, really wanted to work for fair and just treatment 
of children in this country, and somehow I knew this job would 
take me there. 

Two years ago, my last week on the job as a deputy prosecutor, 
was spent trying a case of child sexual abuse. It was a very dif- 
ficult case, and, at the conclusion, the victim hugged me and she 
said, “Thank you. No one has ever fought for me before.” And we 
did not even win that case. 

It was the perfect way for me to leave my frontline career as I 
moved into training others using what I had learned from my expe- 
riences. And as much as I would like to take credit for that thank 
you, I cannot, because I am no one special. 

In the world of child protection professionals, I am just one more 
person who wants that fair and just treatment for children, who 
wants a better life and opportunity for children to achieve their po- 
tential, all children. 

What did make me different from the previous prosecutors who 
had ignored that victim’s cry for help was that I had been given 
the tools I needed to fight. When I was first put in the position of 
handling child abuse cases, my boss knew that I did not have the 
necessary background. She knew that law school had not prepared 
me to present the testimony of a child witness in court or how to 
protect that child from aggressive defense attorneys. 

She knew that neither law school nor my previous caseload had 
equipped me to help investigators understand how important even 
the most minute detail was in presenting a case of child abuse. She 
knew that no one had ever helped me understand the dynamics of 
a family in crisis or a community that would support an abuser 
over the child. 

She knew all of that because she had been in my shoes. So she 
mentored me. She did everything she could to find training oppor- 
tunities and the funds to send me for those trainings. She covered 
my caseload herself so I could fly 1,000 miles, sometimes more, to 
get the training. 

I am no one special, but my circumstances were, because it is, 
unfortunately, all too common that many of those who currently 
supervise child protection professionals do not understand the im- 
portance of that specialized training or they do not have the funds 
to send their people. 

So thousands of prosecutors, detectives, social workers, forensic 
interviewers, victim advocates, and even judicial officers work each 
day with one hand tied behind their back for lack of knowledge or 
lack of a place to get information. 

They need encouragement and support to become better fighters, 
and one of the best means of doing that is giving them accessible 
training that is affordable even for small jurisdictions. 

Regionally based trainings can be held more often. They can be 
designed for smaller groups, and smaller groups will encourage our 
multi-disciplinary teams to attend together, because we can make 
those trainings focused. 

Smaller groups allow for greater participation and more inter- 
action between our professionals and the trainers. When we con- 
duct trainings at our regional center, the participants not only talk 
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with the trainers one-on-one, they often bring case files with them 
and ask us to review. 

These smaller settings benefit the trainers, as well. It is very 
easy for us to help assess what the needs are out in the field so 
that we can adapt and quickly tailor more trainings to help those 
who are working these cases. 

Greater frequency of these trainings means that a professional is 
never precluded from a useful training because they had a court 
case scheduled the one time a year that important training was 
being held. Instead, they will have two or three opportunities over 
a 12 - or 18-month period to access the training they need. 

And these trainings can be more hands on. They do not have to 
be restricted to lecture-based settings to accommodate hundreds of 
participants. And this is why many of our evaluations say “It is one 
of the best trainings I have ever been to.” 

Those hands-on courses can be designed to encourage our multi- 
disciplinary teams to attend together, and, thus, reinforce the con- 
cept of interdisciplinary unity in these cases. 

This approach provides frequent, relevant, cost-effective training 
for more of our front line, ensuring that they are equipped to fight 
for every child every day. Those who work so tirelessly for children 
deserve often to hear the phrase, “Thank you for fighting for me,” 
at least until the day they no longer need to fight. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smith appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Well, thank you very much, to all of you. 
That was very straightforward, but, also, passionate testimony, 
which we do not always get all the time, and I really appreciate 
the work that you are doing, all four of you. 

Do you want to start. Senator Grassley? 

Senator Grassley. I appreciate that opportunity. And when I am 
done questioning, if I can have your leave, I would like to go. 

Administrator Hanes mentioned — and by the way, this can be for 
any or all of you, whoever wants to respond, but I hope a couple 
of you will respond. 

Ms. Hanes mentioned that 60 percent of the children were ex- 
posed to some form of violence, crime and abuse. Now, whatever 
statistics each of you might use, given your expertise and work in 
the field, what do you make of this statistic? And what do you see 
as trends in child abuse, getting worse or staying about the same, 
or maybe some of our work is beneficial and it is getting less. 

Any of you. 

Mr. Johnson. Senator Grassley, I am also on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Alliance of Child — what is it, NACA? Native 
American Children’s Alliance. I am sorry. I get all my acronyms 
mixed up. And it always bothers me anytime I hear these statistics 
about abuse and neglect because they do not take into consider- 
ation Indian country, typically. 

I know for a fact that there are some — my Native American col- 
leagues are on reservations where every single female child has 
been sexually abused at least once. So I take that into consider- 
ation. 
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The other thing my colleagues, Mr. Newlin and Victor, they can 
talk statistics and research, but when you are in the field, it is that 
one child at a time, sir. That is what is in front of you. That is 
what you have got to address, regardless of whether the stats are 
going up and down. 

My colleague. Dr. Finkelhor, refers to the fact that the incidence 
of reported abuse appears to be going down. Well, you might want 
to talk to the people over at the ICAC task force to see what is hap- 
pening online. 

So I feel like with the affirmation effect that the Internet has on 
child sex offenders, we see not only in law enforcement — we see 
that it is not only getting worse, sir, but the incidences are higher 
and it is more threatening. 

And I think that it really pushes the point that we need profes- 
sionally, highly trained investigators to address this issue in our 
communities. 

Senator Grassley. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. ViETH. I think I could comment on that. I think child abuse 
is declining. The NTS studies that were referenced before would 
bear that out. And there are different thoughts in the field as to 
why that may be. 

But I tend to agree with those researchers who say child abuse 
is declining because are so much better off than we were 25 years 
ago. We have made significant strides. Chris mentioned one of 
those with the CAC movement. 

But as Senator Franken pointed out, 750,000 incidence is still 
way too many. And so I would urge Congress to continue the mo- 
mentum. The things that we have talked about today are not stop- 
ping what has gone before, but to take it to a higher level. 

I would also urge you and others, if you are not familiar with, 
to take some time and to acquaint yourself with the adverse child- 
hood experience studies. I reference them in my written testimony. 
They are done by the Centers for Disease Control, they began in 
1998, where researchers noticed a correlation between obesity and 
child abuse, and then they wondered what else is there a correla- 
tion of. 

And so they queried 17,000 men and women who had gone 
through an HMO and they discovered there was a statistical cor- 
relation between child abuse and virtually every medical and men- 
tal health condition that you could envision, even things like liver 
disease, heart disease, cancer. 

And essentially, what those pioneering studies have concluded, if 
we could significantly reduce child abuse, we would significantly re- 
duce virtually every medical and mental health condition that we 
are facing today. 

Senator Grassley. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Newlin. Thank you very much. Senator Grassley. Actually, 
the statistic is maybe even a little bit more alarming. The 60 per- 
cent — it is actually about 58 percent of kids are exposed to at least 
one form of violence per year. So in the past year, 58 percent of 
kids have experienced some form of violence. 

Now, those numbers are a little bit inflated because that also in- 
cludes peer-to-peer violence, so kids at school and stuff, and I am 
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not sure we necessarily equate that to sexual abuse or physical 
abuse. 

But the problem is that violence is a pervasive theme in our 
country and the trend is — one of the trends is recognizing that it 
is not just physical abuse or sexual abuse or this. It is this concept 
of polyvictimization, that the cumulative effects of different forms 
of exposure to violence really can be harmful to a child. 

And Victor was mentioning the ACE (Adverse Childhood Experi- 
ences) study and everything lines up. The A study says we have 
all these health impacts. That is why our cost of health care is 
higher for these individuals. Those issues go hand in hand. 

I clearly believe there is a reduction in child sexual abuse. We 
are making progress. We are improving. What we are actually im- 
proving is our detection rate. Our ability to detect abuse that actu- 
ally is going on has doubled over the last 20 years. 

We are now able to detect much more commonly when abuse is 
occurring and able to intervene. The sad thing is that we are still 
woefully understaffed at the local level to be able to respond to 
those needs. 

Senator Grassley. Could I ask one more question? 

Senator Klobuchar. Of course. 

Senator Grassley. And this is a question that I ask for any pro- 
gram that is up for reauthorization in this Committee or a lot of 
other committees. And since you folks are out there seeing how 
these programs work, I always ask if you have any suggestions for 
improving existing grant programs, and, particularly, if you see 
overlap or anything, opportunities for consolidation. And maybe 
you do not have any suggestions, but if you do, I would like to have 
that information, because you see the programs where the rubber 
meets the road. 

Mr. ViETH. I have a suggestion. Do you? 

Mr. Newlin. Yes, I do. It will be interesting. We will see if our 
suggestions align. 

Part of the entire CAC movement is all about eliminating dupli- 
cation of service, and what we have been able to find just by the 
CAC model is that we actually save money compared to the tradi- 
tional method of investigating child abuse. 

So we are all about trying to maximize what we are able to do. 
At this time, and I know this may be a monumental challenge, 
there is support through the Health and Human Services and the 
judiciary focusing on the issue of child abuse and training. 

I believe if there was some way to really more cohesively inte- 
grate those efforts, and that is one of the recommendations I made 
in my written testimony, to coordinate some of those efforts at the 
government level, that would be advantageous. 

At the front lines, back in our community, that is what we are 
doing. We have Health and Human Services working with law en- 
forcement and prosecutors and mental health professionals. So if 
there was a way to strategically allocate the funding so that it is 
working in concert with each other, I think that would be advan- 
tageous. 

Mr. ViETH. I have two quick comments. First, what I see at the 
national and state level is that all of the national organizations 
really do make a concerted effort to coordinate. 
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For example, Chris and his team take a leadership role in 
spreading the children’s advocacy centers, and we support that in 
every way we can. 

We have taken a leadership role in reforming undergraduate and 
graduate training. Chris has supported that every way that he can. 
The reason we have a CAST program in Alabama is because Chris 
brought that initiative to his community. 

And I have seen OJJDP make a concerted effort to have all of 
us work together, as well. So that is a positive and goes to your 
issue of your concern of duplication or overlap. 

My one suggestion for Congress is when you are disbursing re- 
search dollars under a grant program, it is very important to have 
a team of researchers and frontline professionals be working to- 
gether to review those proposals. Mike talked about it in his writ- 
ten testimony, as did I. 

But what we have seen is Federal dollars will go to support a re- 
search project that has nothing to do with what frontline profes- 
sionals are actually doing on the front lines. 

I have seen projects funded by Congress where we are research- 
ing a certain aspect of investigation which is based on a research 
team’s review of one or two cases. But those of us who are on the 
front lines are looking at that study, saying, “Well, that happen so 
rarely that maybe there are better research projects that would 
better help us on the front lines.” 

So that is my one suggestion. We have to make a concerted effort 
to have frontline professionals working with researchers in deter- 
mining research projects funded by the government. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you all. Did you want to respond, too? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. One quick addition. Not all communities 
can support a children’s advocacy center, but every community can 
have a multi-disciplinary team. And there are still a lot of — there 
should be joint investigations, law enforcement, child protective 
services, prosecution, all the things that we know are the best prac- 
tices for those multi-disciplinary teams. But there are a lot of very 
rural. Native reservation communities that do not have that ability 
and they should have the access to the exact same high quality re- 
search-based, practical training as everybody else. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Smith. Sir, if I could just add one thing, because Mike has 
kind of brought this to my head. 

One of the most important things about this coordination, wheth- 
er it is a CAC or a multi-disciplinary team on a reservation, train- 
ing these people to work together, training them in best practices 
ultimately saves us money, because when folks know how to do the 
cases and they know how to work together, they, first of all, get 
to the root of the problem more quickly. 

If they do a thorough investigation, we are much more likely to 
resolve the case without having to drag it through the judicial proc- 
ess for a couple of years. 

I started keeping statistics in my county when I first took over 
on my job and because we had a great team going, we were getting 
confessions and guilty pleas in 85 percent of the cases where we 
had a substantiated disclosure. 
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And so we know that we saved resources on the back end, but 
we also got those children the services they needed more quickly. 

Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Senator Franken. 

Senator Franken. Thank you again, Madam Chair, for this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Newlin, I want to ask this question about the young lady 
who said she wished she had not told about being sexually abused 
by her father, because I am interested in learning about what is 
done wrong and how that is corrected. 

And so what was her experience that made her come to that con- 
clusion? I do not think that in all this testimony we necessarily 
hear — we get snippets of it, but what the wrong way to do this is 
and how that can be — how that is reformed by CAST and the other 
programs that we are talking about here. 

Mr. Newlin. Thank you very much. Cary changed my life and, 
hopefully, I have allowed her to help change the lives of others. 

Her experience was of the old school and, unfortunately, is still 
the current school for some children who experience abuse and ne- 
glect. She was interviewed in intimidating environments multiple 
times, having to go to a child protective services office, having to 
go to a police department, having to go to the hospital. The hospital 
was not the problem, but for her, she was interviewed in a way 
that was accusatory, was not supportive, was not developmentally 
appropriate, was not trauma-informed. 

So her experience from that initial contact is “I am finally having 
the courage to talk about what my dad has done to me on two occa- 
sions, and I am being treated like a criminal.” 

And that is criminal, and that was her initial experience. And 
then for her to face the challenges that many children face when 
it is intra-familial abuse, where she was — there was all kinds of 
talk and rumor and innuendo in her community and her neighbor- 
hood. All of those issues were really harmful to her. And feeling — 
all she wanted, she wanted her dad to get some help and she did 
not want him to do it anymore. 

And her being able to have a voice in that process was — she just 
was not being heard. And because of all of that, that is why she 
said “I just don’t want to do it? ” And that is exactly the same expe- 
rience that Bud Cramer had when he started the entire CAC move- 
ment. He had a grandmother that came into his office and said, 
“This is crazy. My granddaughter has been interviewed over and 
over and over. Don’t you people talk to each other?” And he said, 
“We better.” And that is what led to the movement. 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond. 

Senator Franken. So what is the training like to address that 
exactly? In other words, what do people learn, Mr. Vieth, when 
they go through the training? What is the corrective to that? What 
is the reform? 

Mr. Vieth. First of all, we are trained how to talk to children in 
developmentally linguistically appropriate ways so that we get ac- 
curate information. 

Senator Franken. How old was this young lady? 
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Mr. Newlin. She was 13 at the time, really smart, bright, articu- 
late, everything going for her. 

Mr. ViETH. And when I say developmentally linguistically appro- 
priate ways, that also includes teenagers. They have their own lan- 
guage. They have their own issues. We have a separate training 
program just for interviewing adolescents or teenagers. 

We have to understand the very dynamics that Chris is talking 
about as a team and figure out how to address that. Oftentimes, 
children have a non-offending caretaker that is not supportive. 
That is the number one risk of recantation, and a lot of times that 
non-offending caretaker is mom. And somebody on the mental 
health team needs to sit down with her and help her process her 
issues. 

Senator Franken. Recantation. 

Mr. ViETH. Yes. You take it back. You make an allegation of sex- 
ual abuse, you realize all these pressures are there, and you take 
it back. 

The number one risk of recantation is when the mother is not 
supportive of a child. So somebody needs to be working with her, 
processing her issues, her fears, such as, “Gosh, why wouldn’t my 
child come and make this disclosure to me as opposed to keeping 
it silent so long? What does it say about me as a mother that I 
wasn’t picking up on what was going on in my home? ” 

Helping the child immediately access mental health services; fig- 
uring out what fears, trepidations the child has about court or 
other processes and trying to alleviate those as quickly as possible; 
making sure the child doesn’t stand alone. 

One of the most stressful things for kids is to think the entire 
case is resting on their shoulders. That should never be the case. 

In the written testimony, there is an article we have on corrobo- 
rating evidence. We teach that there is always corroborating evi- 
dence in sexual abuse cases. You should always have 10 to 15 
pieces of corroborating evidence if you know how to look for it. 

How to properly talk to the suspect so that you can get incrimi- 
nating statements, if not a confession. All of those sort of things 
tend to reduce the stressors in the family and the more quickly we 
can work to address whatever the underlying issues are. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. I know I am over my time. I have 
one little, short question. 

Mr. Johnson, Senator Schumer has introduced the Child Protec- 
tion Improvement Act, a bill that would give youth-serving organi- 
zations access to FBI background checks, and I support that bill. 

What steps do the Boy Scouts take to screen volunteers and em- 
ployees who work with children? And do you conduct background 
checks or do you rely on FBI background checks or do you access 
those; and, if so, how valuable are those checks in keeping kids 
safe? 

Mr. Johnson. If you are talking about the fingerprint-based 
background checks, my understanding is that last year that was 
not funded and that program is gone. 

Senator Franken. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. The Boy Scouts of America did not have access to 
that. 

Senator Franken. Right. We are trying to get that back. 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. That is very im- 
portant. 

Now, I will say this. From my background in law enforcement in- 
vestigation, criminal background checks is not the sole answer. It 
is a part, one of many tools that we utilize in the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

We have an ongoing process that we think is very important. We 
want families to be involved in the scouting program, but we un- 
derstand that we are a part, with other youth-serving organiza- 
tions, in addressing this risk of child molesters and predators ac- 
cessing youth through our organizations, whether it is Boy Scouts 
or any other organization that serves youth. 

So we onboard information with our parents when they initially 
get involved. There is actually a handbook in the front of all of our 
Cub Scout, Boy Scout, and Webelo guides. We have an application 
process. We check references. There has to be an approval at the 
local level of this individual. 

But the other big part of what we do is two pronged. We have 
what are referred to as scouting’s barriers to abuse. You cannot re- 
view any information from any prevention program that is out 
there and not find some aspect of a Boy Scout policy in reference 
to protecting kids; specifically, our two-deep leadership policy and 
never any one-on-one contact between the youth and any of our vol- 
unteers. And that is something that should spread through society 
at large. 

What we do, we conduct criminal background checks. We use 
Lexus-Nexus to utilize those. But we realize and we acknowledge 
that that is not the sole answer. 

I have some pens. I would be proud to pass them out. We have 
a motto called “Youth protection begins with you,” and that is a 
personal appeal to every parent, every volunteer, everybody in soci- 
ety that if you suspect that a child is being abused in any way, you 
have an responsibility to not only stop the abuse, but to report it, 
whether it is to the organization or to the authorities, given what 
has taken place. 

We take that issue very seriously at the Boy Scouts of America. 

Senator Franken. But you would like to see these FBI back- 
ground checks again available to organizations that use mentors. 

Mr. Johnson. Sir, absolutely. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson. Every tool that we can have to protect kids, we 
need to have it. And I do not think it is an issue that really — I 
think it is a given, sir. It should be done. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson. You are welcome. 

Senator Franken. Thank you. Madam Chair. And, again, thank 
you for your leadership on this. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Mr. Vieth, in your written testimony, you stated that it would 
not take much, certainly not a large investment of Federal finan- 
cial resources to fundamentally and forever improve the training of 
child protection professionals. 
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I was struck by that statement. And could you explain further 
what you meant and explain why you could do this without a big 
investment? 

Mr. ViETH. Some years ago, we submitted to OJJDP a proposal 
for $3 million over 5 years, 600 per year, and we calculated how, 
within that five years, we could easily put the undergraduate re- 
form in 100 universities and the graduate reforms in dozens of ad- 
ditional institutions. 

And just think about that for a moment. At Winona State alone, 
we have 450 students in the CAST minor and in the 27 institu- 
tions, we have several thousand students. And as we expand this 
to 100 universities very quickly, all of a sudden, tens of thousands 
of folks will be graduating with the sort of knowledge it took the 
rest of us five or more years of on-the-job training to acquire. 

So they will be able to handle from the word go every aspect of 
child protection. And we are also teaching them how to be commu- 
nity leaders, how to identify what factors are contributing to abuse 
in their community, and then how to tailor a prevention program 
that is uniquely suited to those particular dynamics. 

The old adage that you can give someone a fish or teach them 
to fish and the latter is much more effective, if we can teach NDTs 
from the word go how to really buildup their programs in indi- 
vidual communities, this would have a transformational impact on 
the country very quickly. 

If you look at my testimony, on pages 32 to 35, we talked about 
the forensic interviewing initiative. Look how quickly that spun out 
over the country, with 20 state programs. And those maps show 
how in each state virtually all of those counties very quickly were 
trained. 

Senator, I was in Pennsylvania two weeks ago, and I was having 
dinner with an MDT, and one of the child protection workers told 
me, “I have been in the field for a decade, and I just went through 
this program, and it is a night-and-day difference of how qualified 
I am now to do this work.” 

We can begin to do that in college and we can spread those re- 
forms quickly and have a huge impact. 

Senator I^OBUCHAR. Very good. I know this concept that these 
classes — this training could be integrated in these curriculums 
makes so much sense to me. 

When you used those letters that I thought were really moving 
about these officers that finally felt they could do it, or a pros- 
ecutor, do what they had — I think one of the letters said pre- 
tending they were doing before, what kind of mistakes do people 
make? 

And I will tell you my own experience, luckily, not a violent case. 
I was at a private law firm and we were over prosecuting for six 
months or so misdemeanors for the city of Minneapolis. And what 
I most remember from it was this case we had, again, non-violent, 
but one of the witnesses was five years old. 

So I talked to her a little. I did not know quite how to handle 
it. And then I put her up on the witness stand for the judge to de- 
cide if she was able to give testimony and I asked her if she knew 
the difference between the truth and a lie. And this incident had 
happened when she was four. 
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I said, “Do you know the difference between the truth and a lie? ” 
She said, “Yes. But when I was four, I told a lot of lies.” 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. So I thought, OK, this has not gone like it 
is supposed to go, and she was not allowed to testify. 

So it was such a minor story, but it gives you can example. I can 
just imagine when people do not know how to quite work with 
these kids, what can happen, or maybe even whether or not they 
should be witnesses or not and how you make that determination. 
If you could address that. 

Mr. ViETH. I can give you an anecdote from Minnesota very simi- 
lar to what you are referencing. We consulted on a case where a 
prosecutor in Minnesota called us in a panic and said, “My four- 
year-old child who was sexually abused by her dad was just de- 
clared incompetent by the judge. What do we do? ” 

So we asked her to have a transcript of the competency hearing 
and we very quickly figured out it was not the four-year-old who 
was incompetent, it was the judge. The judge did not know how to 
properly question a preschool-aged child. 

And some of the errors the judge made were this. She asked the 
child, “If I told you I had a black Labrador at my house, would I 
be telling you the truth or a lie?” And the child said, “Well, you 
would be telling me the truth.” And in the judge’s order, he cited 
that and said, “Well, she should have said that T don’t know. I’ve 
never been to your house. I don’t even know if you have a dog.’” 

That is developmentally inappropriate. The four-year-old is just 
going to assume the judge is telling her the truth. So she is going 
to say absolutely. And there were a whole series of questions like 
that where the judge, well meaning, simply did not know how to 
question a child. 

And if that prosecutor had not known about us — and we spent 
all night — Amy Russell, our deputy director, spent all night and did 
about a 100-page affidavit, going through every single question and 
pointing out how, under research, that every question was inac- 
curate, that child would not have had her day in court. The case 
would have been dismissed. 

But after we did our affidavit, the judge reversed his decision 
and the case was allowed to go forward. 

Senator Klobuchar. I read one study that showed that two- 
thirds of public defenders and one-third of prosecutors admitted 
questioning children in a manner designed to confuse a child. 

Can you comment on this dynamic? Is that ethical? And how do 
you address this issue in training? 

Mr. ViETH. It is not ethical and it is one reason it is so important 
to get into law schools. I want to commend you for your leadership 
when you were a Hennepin County attorney. You worked with us 
at the MDA and we developed a law school course at Hanline spe- 
cifically on child abuse, and that course has a component on ethics, 
what is the ethical thing to do with a child witness. 

It is not covered in current ethics courses. We are not examined 
on ethics, and that is why you get studies like that. 

I once interviewed somebody for a position at the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association and I asked him, “How do you prepare 
a child for court?” And he said, “Well, some people think this is 
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a bad idea, but I don’t really talk to the child. I don’t prepare them 
at all. So they’ll be extra-emotional when we come to court. And 
I always make sure I parade them in front of the offender and that 
will double my chance that they’re going to be emotional.” 

And he actually cited research. He said, “There’s research saying 
most jurors expect a child to be emotional.” So he said, “Long-term, 
I’m doing the child a favor.” 

That is just one of many examples I hear across the country, and 
we need to begin to address that in law schools and develop some 
very specific ethical codes for both prosecutors and public defend- 
ers. 

Senator Klobuchar. Mr. Johnson, I saw you nod your head 
when you were thinking probably of past trials. I was picturing you 
as a police officer getting very mad watching these or you under- 
stand what can happen in these court cases. 

But if you could address that, as well as what you saw as some 
common mistakes that officers would make without training? 

Mr. Johnson. Senator, you are looking at old school police child 
abuse investigation. I investigated child abuse before there was 
anything called CACs, NDTs, there was anything called forensic 
interviewing, back when police officers and the CPS workers just 
interviewed kids and there was no training. And so you just did 
what you thought. 

And I can tell you — this is a confession, if you will, where I 
would go in — I thought the best practice was to go to the child’s 
house and to interview the child in their bedroom, get on the floor 
with them and talk to them in their bedroom, not taking into con- 
sideration I am probably literally laying on the crime scene and a 
part of the crime scene. 

And I remember — and what is weird about this is this worked, 
but I remember taking my badge off my belt and having kids put 
their hand on the badge and swear to tell me the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, and then we would talk about the details of 
their victimization, because I understood that the details from 
them about what happened were core and critical to my ability to 
corroborate, set up the opportunity to interrogate their father, and 
then to provide a product for prosecutors to prosecute. 

Personally, as a police detective, I think it is fundamentally 
wrong for children to have to testify in a criminal court of law, but 
I realize that and a dollar will not get a cup of coffee at Starbuck’s. 
I prepare all my children, and I owned them, I probably owned 
them too much to have to prepare in a court of law. 

I have as a goal, as most of us from our team are prosecutors, 
CPS workers and therapists, that we do not want them to, but we 
prepare them to go into a court of law. And whether or not we win, 
get a guilty — and I think you know exactly where I am going with 
this — or whether or not justice is served with a sentence, if that 
child had to testify, we felt like we had failed, and that is a goal 
that we own. 

I think you know personally, any prosecutor knows that has been 
in that courtroom and had to prepare children to do a good job to 
testify in a criminal court of law in front of their offending abuser, 
whether it is a father, a brother or whomever, you know what that 
dynamic is. 
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Senator Klobuchar. Very good. 

Mr. Newlin, I understand there are about 800 children’s advo- 
cacy centers around the country, and the national center in Ala- 
bama has been a model for those centers. 

Can you talk about how they work together and if there is a ben- 
efit for how they are organized? 

Mr. Newlin. Thank you very much. Yes. Huntsville was the gen- 
esis of the CAC movement and it quickly began to spread. The 850, 
approximate, CACs in the U.S. are organized under the National 
Children’s Alliance, which is a national membership organization, 
but all operate independently. 

I think you heard some of the panelists speaking about the need 
for training at the community level, and that is really what the 
CAC movement has been. It has been a grassroots movement. 

It has to be supported. It has to be owned by the local commu- 
nity, receiving external resources to help that, but it has to be a 
real drive at the local community between law enforcement and 
child protective services and the prosecutors and the mental health 
professionals, and that is well supported by the Department of Jus- 
tice through the Regional Children’s Advocacy Centers, which do 
exactly what we have been talking about on this panel. 

They go into communities, they provide training and technical 
assistance. They customize that training to exactly what the com- 
munity needs to help those communities be more effective in their 
daily response to child abuse and to work more effectively as a 
team. 

I do think, though, that an important part that we have not real- 
ly — we have talked a lot about the investigation and the response 
to child abuse. I always try to make every decision based on what 
would I want if it was my child. 

And when I think about this, I think I am fully invested in the 
investigation of cases, but we should not lose sight of the impor- 
tance of mental health services for kids to help them recover, be- 
cause if we think about really what helps them heal, going to court, 
having someone prosecuted, it may be helpful for them, but that is 
not their primary focus. 

I do not want us to ever lose focus from the need for us to pro- 
vide evidence-based mental health practices, mental health prac- 
tices that we know will help children heal and recover, because 
that is how we are going to help them be more successful as adults. 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Smith, you talked about the Internet part of your work. I un- 
derstand you spend a lot of time focused on safety on the Internet. 
We have been doing some work actually in the VAWA bill right 
now. 

Senator Hutchison and I had a bill that is included to update 
some of our laws for Internet stalking not just exclusively for kids, 
really for anyone. And could you talk a little bit about how that has 
changed some of the child protection work and other work that we 
have done, the new technology and how — there are all kinds of 
issues, as we know, with everything from bullying among kids to 
people stalking them to predators on the Internet that later leads 
to abuse. 
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Could you talk about that aspect of this? I am just thinking back 
to some of our early cases when I was county attorney, when it was 
just new with child pornography and officers showing up at the 
scene, turning on the computer and then it had been triggered to 
erase everything on it. 

Ms. Smith. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. Things like that. And, obviously, there are 
huge forensics issues across the country about trying to train offi- 
cers in that area, as well. 

Ms. Smith. 

Ms. Smith. Absolutely. Thank you. Senator. That is a multi- 
faceted issue. One aspect is how those who would prey on children 
now have one more easy tool to do it. Another one is that children 
are so technology savvy, we have had children — teenagers in foren- 
sic interviews who were texting the perpetrator on their phone 
while in the very early stages of this, before we realized we cannot 
let children go into the room with their phones, because we do not 
know what they are going to be doing if they are in love with their 
perpetrator. 

So from the most minute aspect like that to training first re- 
sponders in a house, do not touch the computer, do not destroy evi- 
dence, to what the Internet crimes against children task forces are 
seeing. 

And our county established a local metro task force to work with 
the state ICAC, and we did it for a couple of reasons. One of them 
was that we, fortunately, had some people who were really good fo- 
rensic analysts and who could help with that, but, also, the detec- 
tive in that unit came out of investigations primarily who were 
doing crimes against children. 

And what they were doing was helping not just the cases they 
were doing, but their own people to recognize that we can find in- 
credible amounts of corroboration by investigating what technology 
has out there, but we also can find predators that we would not 
find otherwise, because very often those who are using that tech- 
nology are preying on children and have not gotten caught. 

And that is a whole new aspect to the training needs that we 
need to have for — we talk with our forensic interviewers, and I am 
sure Chris’ folks are doing this with their training, as well, how to 
incorporate that technology piece in. So that technology becomes an 
aspect of every investigation that we consider. 

Whether it is sexual abuse or physical abuse, there will be some 
kind of documentation on those computers of how life is in that 
family or how life is with that child or how that child commu- 
nicates with her friends or his friends, because whatever is of inter- 
est to him will have been of interest to a perpetrator. 

I am not sure if I got exactly where you wanted to go, but — it 
is not? 

Senator Klobuchar. No, it is very good. Thank you very much. 

I wanted to thank all of you for being here today. We had, I 
think, a really good discussion. We are working on legislation, as 
all of you know, with my colleagues to make sure that we continue 
the funding for this important training work. 

I have just seen it firsthand in Minnesota and am so proud of 
the work that Mr. Vieth does, as well as everyone on this panel. 
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And it has really been actually quite a — I meant what I said at the 
beginning. Sometimes people are very bureaucratic in their testi- 
mony, and this was very personal, which I truly appreciated and 
I think it brought home the enormous need that we have here and 
how we can really be smart about our resources, but still make 
sure these officers are getting trained and some of the testimony 
that came out about the costs of this if we do not do anything, just 
the mere fact that kids that grow up in violent homes are — some- 
thing multiple times, I think I have heard the number 76 times 
more likely to get involved in violence themselves; that it is a self- 
fulfilling cycle here if we do not stop it. 

So I want to thank you for what you have done. I want to also 
thank our staff who have worked on this, Craig Kalkut and Sammy 
Clark, as well as Maria Laverdiere, and everything that they have 
done to get this hearing going, as well as the staff of the Judiciary 
Committee; and. Senator Sessions, who could not be here today, 
but is my Ranking Member, and Senator Grassley, as well. 

So thank you very much. We will hold the hearing record open 
for a week. 

And with that, the hearing is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Questions and answers and submissions for the record follows.] 
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Chairwoman Klobiichar, Ranking Member Sessions, and distinguished members of this 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today regarding the importance of 
training child protection professionals to help them recognize and respond to cases of child 
abuse. I also appreciate the opporltinity to tell you more about the great work being done by the 
Department of Justice in the areas of child protection and youth violence intervention and 
prevention. 

My name is Mclodcc Hanes and 1 serve as the Acting Administrator for the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) at the Department of Justice (DOJ) Office 
of Justice Programs (OJP). Our mission at OJJDP is to provide national leadership, 
coordination, and resources to respond to the needs of our youth who come into contact with the 
criminal justice system. As a part of this mission, it is one of our overarching priorities to 
prevent and respond to child victimization and exploitation. 

1 personally understand the importance of adequate investigation and prosecution of child 
abuse cases. As a prosecutor with over 30 years of public service in state courts, 1 have 
dedicated much of my career to protecting and seeking justice for our nation’s children, During 
my tenure as a deputy county attomey in Polk County, Iowa and later in Yellowstone County, 
Montana, 1 prosecuted cases involving adults who committed acts of physical and sexual 
violence against children. In 1987, I prosecuted the first felony child endangerment case in Polk 
County, Iowa under the newly enacted Iowa Code Chapter 726 - Protection of the Family and 
Dependent Persons, Over the subsequent years, 1 handled more than 100 cases involving 
physical and sexual abuse of children. I have also worked to develop and coordinate local policy 
around child protection and have lectured and written on the subject for law school and 
professional audiences. So, 1 understand firsthand the important and necessary work being done 
by organizations that provide support to child protection professionals in their efforts to identify 
and respond effectively to cases of child abuse as well as other OJJDP programs that support 
essential training and assistance for law enforcement officers, prosecutors, judges, and child 
advocates. Currently, OJJDP supports nearly fifty projects that provide multi-disciplinaty' 
training on a broad range of child protection issues, including: 

• the investigation and prosecution of sexual and physical abuse of children; 
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• policies and procedures to identity and assist child victims of sexual exploitation; 

• enhanced investigative capabilities to detect, investigate and apprehend perpetrators of 
internet crimes against children; 

• community responses to assist in the search for and safe recovery of missing children; 

• trauma-informed care for children who have experienced violence and abuse; and 

• court strategies that reduce the number of children in the child wclfere system. 

While budget constraints have limited funding for some programs aimed at enhancing the 
prosecution of child abuse eases, protecting America’s children is one of the Attorney General’s 
highest priorities. The Department must and will continue to do great work in these areas in 
spite of these challenges, through creative partnerships with agencies at federal, state and local 
levels. 


OJJDP recently funded a study that showed 60 percent of children were exposed to some 
form of violence, crime or abuse, ranging from brief encounters as witnesses to serious violent 
episodes in the previous year. Research over the years has taught us that the consequences of 
such exposure arc significant and widespread, often associated with long-term physical, 
psychological, and emotional harm. These children arc more likely to be truant, perform poorly 
in school, abuse drugs and alcohol, suffer depression and engage in criminal behavior. 

Research also tells us that early identification and intervention can be effective in 
countering the effects of violence, enhancing resiliency, and fostering healthy child development. 
In an effort to address this epidemic, the Department has implemented several major initiatives 
which include training and technical assistance for child protection professionals at the State and 
local level. As budgets continue to shrink and grant funding opportunities become increasingly 
more competitive, training and technical assistance will become even more vital to supporting 
our state, local, and tribal partners quickly and effectively. 

THE DEFENDING CHILDHOOD INITIAITVE 

In 2010, Attorney General Eric Holder launched the Defending Childhood Initiative, to 
help address the exposure of America’s children to violence as victims and as w'ilnesscs. The 
Attorney General has been personally and professionally committed to this issue for many years, 
dating back to early in his career when he served as the U.S. Attorney for the District of 
Columbia and throughout his tenure at the Department of .lustice. 

Children’s exposure to violence affects every one of us. Effectively addressing it must 
become our shared concern and our shared cause. Building on lessons learned from previously 
funded research and programs including Safe Start, the Child Development-Community Policing 
Program, and the Greenbook Initiative (which examined the co-occurrence of domestic violence 
and child maltreatment). Defending Childhood leverages existing resources across DOJ to focus 
on preventing, addressing, reducing, and more fully understanding childhood exposure to 
violence. 


In 2010, the Department of Justice awarded grants to cities and tribal communities in 
eight sites around the country: Portland, Maine; Boston, MA; Shelby County, TN; Cuyahoga 
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County. OH; Grand Forks, ND; Multnomah County, OR; the Ro,sebud Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, and the Rocky Boy Reservation in Montana, Each of these communities 
developed strategic plans for comprehensive community-driven efforts to respond to violence in 
families, schools, and communities. Each of these sites received additional support in 20 1 1 to 
help launch, sustain, and expand programs focused on the development of community-based 
solutions to address the problem. In addition to the demonstration program grants, DOJ is 
committing additional funding for research, evaluation, public awareness and training for 
professional members and affiliates ofnational organizations through the initiative. 


In 201 1, as a part of the Defending Childhood initiative. The Attorney General created 
the Task Force on Children Exposed to Violence (the Task Force) W'hich is composed of 13 
leading experts including practitioners, advocates, researchers, and licensed clinicians. The Task 
Force has held four public hearings in Baltimore, Miami, Albuquerque, and Detroit to explore 
the nature and extent of children’s exposure to violence through the testimony of expert 
witnesses and survivors. Based on the testimony at these four public hearings, comprehensive 
research, and written testimony of individuals and organizations nationwide, the Defending 
Childhood Task Force will i.ssuc a final report to the Attorney General presenting its findings and 
comprehensive policy recommendations in the fall of 2012. 

INTERNET CRIMES AGAINST CHILDREN (ICAC) 

The Internet Crimes Against Children (ICAC) Task Force is administered by OJJDP and 
is a cornerstone of the Department’s National Strategy for Child Exploitation Prevention and 
Interdiction. The ICAC Program is a national network of 61 task forces representing more than 

3.000 federal, state, and local law enforcement and prosecutorial agencies. They arc dedicated to 
developing elTccti vc responses to the online enticement of children by sexual predators, child 
exploitation, and child obscenity and pornography eases. The ICAC Program increases the 
investigative capabilities of state and local law enforcement officers and prosecutors in the 
detection and investigation of internet crimes against children and the apprehension of offenders. 
Since 1998, ICAC Task Forces have reviewed over 300,000 complaints of alleged child sexual 
victimization, resulting in 32,000 arrests. In fiscal year 201 1 alone, ICAC investigations led to 
more than 5,800 arrests, over 45,000 forensic examinations, and the identification of thousands 
of children who wore victims of some form of abuse and neglect. Since 1 998, more than 

350.000 law enforcement officers, prosecutors, and other professionals have been trained in the 
United States and in 1 7 countries on techniques to investigate and prosecute ICAC related cases. 

AMBER ALERT (including tribal and Southern Border) 

The AMF3ER Alcrf’’^' Program is a voluntary partnership betw'ecn law'-ciiforcemcnt 
agencies, broadcasters, transportation agencies, and the wireless industry, to activate an urgent 
bulletin in the most serious child-abduction cases. The goal of an AMBER Alert is to instantly 
galvanize the entire community to assist in the search for and the .safe recovery of the child. 

OJ.IDP supports a national training and technical assistance program that prepares law 
enforcement, AMBFiR .Alert coordinators, and other stakeholders to respond to child abduction 
and missing endangered children cases, OJJDP’s efforts under this program have expanded to 
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include partnerships along the U.S./Canada border, the development of AMBER Alert programs 
in tribal communities, and continuing efforts to partner with states along both sides of the 
U.S./Mexico border. O.IJDP partners with the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children to support program operations and enhancements, including the secondary distribution 
of AMBER Alerts issued by law enforcement. 

To date, 572 children have been safely recovered and reunited with their families 
specifically because of AMBER Alerts. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 

Since 1984, the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children (NCMEC) has 
provided training and technical assistance on- and offsite for nearly 300,000 law enforcement, 
criminal'juvcnilc-justicc, and healthcare professionals nationwide and in Canada. Through its 
Jimmy Ryce Law Enforcement Training Center (in Alexandria, VA) and the Polisseni Law 
Enforcement Training Center (in Rochester, NY), the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children delivers training in child-scxual-exploitation and missing-child case detection, 
identification, investigation, and prevention. 

HUMAN TRAFFICKING .AND COMMERCIAL SEXUAL EXPLOTA TION OF 
CHILDREN 

OJJDP supports a number of training and technical assistance programs, collaborative 
demonstration programs, and ro.scarcli projects designed to address the commercial exploitation 
of children and assist its victims. 

This fiscal year, the Department made over S9 million in grant funding available to states 
and communities working to cotnbat liurnan trafficking through proactive law enforcement 
efforts and comprehensive victim services. 


Last year, OJJDP funded throe agencies under their Mentoring for Child Victims of 
Commercial Sexual Exploitation Initiative to develop or enhance the mentoring capacity of 
community service organizations that work with juvenile victims of commercial sexual 
exploitation and domestic sox trafficking, to increase outreach, and to provide sen/ices to these 
victims. This initiative also includc.s a technical assistance component to help these agencies 
achieve their project goals. 

OJJDP also funded a project of the Institute of Medicine and the Division of Behavioral 
and Social Sciences and Education of the National Academy of Sciences to study the commercial 
sexual exploitation and sex trafficking of minors in the United Slates. The study is being 
conducted by a committee of independent experts who arc reviewing relevant research and 
practice-based literatures. The committee will prepare a final report that summarizes the research 
review and offer findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 
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THE NATIONAL FORUM ON YOUTH VIOLENCE PREVENTION 

The National Forum on Youth Violence Prevention is a network of communities and 
federal agencies that work together, share information and build local capacity to prevent and 
reduce youth violence. Established at the direction of President Obama in 2010, the Foram 
brings together people from diverse professions and perspectives to learn from each other about 
the crisis of youth and gang violence in America and to build comprehensive solutions on the 
local and national level. 

Participating Federal agencies include the Departments of Justice, Education, Health and 
Human Services, Floiising and Urban Development, Labor, and the Office on National Drug 
Control Policy. The Forum’s first set of participating communities includes Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Memphis, Salinas, and San Jose with more to be added soon. 

The Forum operates on three key principles: 

• Multi-disciplinary partnerships are key to tackling this complex issue - police, 
educators, public health and other service providers, faith and community leaders, 
parents and kids, must all be at the table. 

• Communities must balance and coordinate their prevention, intervention, 
enforcement and reentry strategics. 

• Data and evidence-driven strategies must infomi efforts to reduce youth violence 
in our country. 

These three principles are critical to directing and leveraging limited resources in order to make a 
long-standing impact. 

EVIDENCE-BASED PROGRAMS 

OJJDP has also been proactive in promoting evidence-based practices in juvenile justice. 
Although we have learned a lot of over the years, we still see practitioners using programs that 
are ineffective and may result in wasted time, money and rcttources. 

We arc working to educate practitioners on the value of evidence-based programs and 
promote our Model Programs Guide, which is a wonderful resource for the field. There arc more 
than 200 evidence-based programs in the Guide, covering the entire continuum of services, from 
prevention to reentry. 

Additionally, CrimcSolutions.gov was launched in 2010. The CrimeSoIutions.gov 
website uses rigorous research to inform practitioners and policy makers about what works in 
criminal justice, juvenile justice, and crime victim services and includes nearly 200 programs 
covering a range of topics from victimization to substance abuse. These programs all come with 
a rating for effectiveness and information about their proven impact that will be of significant 
practical use to our partners in the field. 
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DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


This year OJP will open a State and Local Help Desk and Diagnostic Center. The 
Diagnostic Center is a one-stop shop for state and local leaders and agency heads seeking real- 
time diagnostic assistance and resources to solve public safety problems. The Diagnostic Center 
will operate a hotline, disseminate comprehensive training and technical assistance services 
focused on evidence-based practices, and support state and community e.xccutivcs in the 
implementation of evidence-based programs and practices in the field. 

CONCLUSION 

The programs I have highlighted are but a tew efforts being supported by the Department 
and by our partners in the field to help protect our nation’s children. 1 would like to thank you 
again for the opportunity to be here today and to testify at this important hearing. Together, we 
have a collective responsibility to keep this country’s children safe from harm, and provide them 
with support if the unthinkable happens. OJJDP and our partners, at the state, local, and tribal 
levels arc at the forefront on these issues and we look forward to continuing to work w'ith the 
members on this Subcommittee and your staff on this substantive and important issue. 
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Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts 
Congressional Testimony 
Victor 1. Vieth' 

Two weeks into my career as a prosecutor, I was asked to litigate a tennination of parental rights 
case. The most dramatic moment of that trial came when a young social worker w'as grilled by 
the defense attorney about all the things he had done wrong during the investigation. When 
cross-examined about removing a baby from the home — something he lacked the legal authority 
to do — the social worker began to cry and said “the baby was covered with maggots, I didn’t 
know what I was .supposed to do." 

None of us in that case knew what wc were supposed to do. An absence of training on child 
abuse at the undergraduate and graduate level and a shortage of quality training for professionals 
in the field left us to figure it out as wc went along. Twenty five years later, many communities 
face the same struggles. 

It would not take much, certainly not a large investment of federal financial resources, to 
fundamentally and forever improve the training of child protection professionals. This 
improvement in training would impact the work of tens of thousands of law enforcement 
officers, social workers, prosecutors and medical and mental health professionals who, in turn, 
would impact the lives of millions of child. This impact would almost certainly contribute to a 
reduction of child abuse in the United States' and a corresponding reduction of numerous 
medical and mental health conditions correlated with abusc.^ To achieve this goal, seven refonns 
must be sustained and expanded. 

First, and foremost, wc must end on-thc-job-training of future child protection 
professionals in the United States. Both research and the near universal experience of front line 
child protection profesisionals confirm that very little, if any, instruction on handling these cases 
is provided at the undergraduate or graduate Icvef^ 


' Director, National Child Protection Training Center 

” See generally. Victor Vieth, Vmo the Third Generation: A Call to End Child Abme in the United Slate.^; within 120 
Years (revised and expanded). 28(1) HamLINH JOURNAL OF PUBLIC L.-vw & POLICY i (2006). 

^ See generally. Vincent J. Fcliiti and Robert P. Anda, The Relationship of Adverse Childhood Experience.^ to Adult 
Medical Disease. Psychiatric Disorders and Sexual Behavior: Implications for Healthcare, in RUTII L.ANIUS, EkiC' 
Vl-.RMinTFN, & CLARIt FAIN (EDS). TllL IMPACT OF EARLY LIFE TRAJ.AIAON HEAI.-Hi AND DIS1 -:aSE: THF HlDDf-N 
EPiDEMir (2010) 

In a 2006 .study, Winona State Univcn>ily analyzed the web sites of 1,416 university and colleges. These 
universities ofTcred baccalaureate degrees in criminal justice/law enforcement 093). social work (340), human 
services (i 13), nursing (390), medicine (96), psychology (794), sociology (639), and oducaiion (105), VVSU 
professors searched these sites using the terms “child maltreatment,” “child abuse and neglect.” "child protection.” 
“child welfare." and “child advocacy.” Only 29% (410) of these web site.s had any course work addrc.ssing issues of 
child maltreatment. Moreover, when course work was offered, it wa-S typically in Helds ofsociology or 
psychology thus leaving the vast majority of child protection profe.s.sionals with no training at the undergraduate 
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As a result, many professionals in the field go years without being fully trained on even the basic 
aspects of responding to child abuse cases. When this happens, cases arc not properly 
investigated or arc not investigated at all. According to the most recent National Incidence Study 
(NlS-4), 70% of the most serious cases of child abuse identified by NiS researchers were not 
investigated by child protection workers.' 

To correct this problem, Winona Slate University examined many of the best training programs 
for professionals in the field and partnered with the National Child Protection Training Center 
and the .National District Attorneys Association in developing an intensive inter-disciplinary 
minor called Child Advocacy Studies or CAST. We have also developed CAST graduate 
programs for medical schools, law schools and even seminaries. These courses have dramatically 
improved the knowledge and skills ofthc.se professionals.*" We have replicated CAST in 27 
institutions of higher education from 17 different states.’ By tlie end of this summer, wc expect 
to have over 70 institutions engaged in implementing this reform. W'c hope to have this reform in 
place or under development in 100 universities by 2013 and 500 by 2018.* 1 have attached as 
exhibit “A” a paper 1 co-authored with 26 child protection professionals and academics that 
details CAST and its importance. This paper, entitled Lessons from Penn State, was recently 
distributed nationwide by the United States Department of Health and Human Services. 


ieve.l. .Even when universities had some undergraduate coursework on child maltreatment, The coverage was often 
cursory. Indeed, not one of the i,416 universities analyzed had a concentration, much less a minor on child 
maltreatment. This finding is confirmed by other studies, including:. Kelly M, Champion, Kimberly Shipman, 
Barbara L. Bonner, Lisa Menslcy, and Allison C. l lowc, Child Malircalment Training in Doctoral Programs in 
Clinical. Counseling, and School Psychologv: Where Do We Go From Here?, 8 ClIIU.') Mal.TRBATMENT 2 1 1,215 
(Augu.st 2003); Ann S. Botash, From Curriculum to Practice: Implementation of the Child Abuse. Curriculum. 8(4) 
Cfuld Maltreatment 239 (November 2003). .Icnnv ct ai.. Analvsis of missed ca.s-es of abusive head trauma, 28 1 
JAMA 621-626 (1999). 

■ The NiS-4 uses “sentinels” to collect data on children they encounter who may have been abiused. For this study, 
the researchers had over 1 0,000 sentinels from i 22 counties. FouRTit National Incidence Stl'DY oe Chitd Abuse 
AND Negle;ct (NIS-4), U.S. Department oe f Ieai-Tm and EfuMAN Services 2-7, 2-8, 2-9 (2010). 

Michele Knox, Heather Pelletier, & Victor Vioth. The Effect.K of Training in Child Advocacy and Child Abuse 
Prevention and Intervention for First Year Medical Students (paper submitted for publication October, 20 1 1 ). 

’ These universities are: Winona State University (MN ). Montclair State Univemity (NJ). Kennesaw State 
University (CE), University of Pittsburgh (PA), University of South Carolina-Upstatc. Wilmington University (DE), 
Oklahoma City University, Michigan State University (first course planned for 20 1 2. with plans for certificate to 
follow), University of Wiseonsin-Plattevillc, Mi.ssouri State University, Athens State University (AL), Northern 
State University (SD). University of the District of Columbia, Judson University, New Mexico State University, 
Northea.slern Illinois University, Arkansas State University, Northwest Arkan.sas Community College. Liberty 
University (CUXST approved but not yet taught). University of Toledo (implemented CAST at the medical school), 
Florida Institute of Technology, and Alliant International University in San Diego. California (CAST classes will 
begin in the Spring of 2012). A CAST course for law students interested in a career in child protection i.s offered at 
i iamiine University School of Law (MN), William Mitchell College of Law (MN) and Liberty University School of 
Law (VA). A CfYST seminary course is taught at Fkthany Lutheran Theological Seminary (.MN) and Wisconsin 
Lutheran Seminary (WI). 

Montclair State University in New Jersey, for example, offers a post BA "certificate in child advocacy” 

i.iach SLtnimcr, the National Child Protection Training Center trains professors from an additional 20 universities to 
implement CAS'!'. The Center also provides courses for law schools and seminaries interested in CAS T reforms and 
is devekiping a simitar course for interested medical schools. 
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Second, there must he an infrastructure to develop, grow and maintain the integrity of 
CAST reforms. To this cod, the National Child Protection Training Center intends to develop 
four and perhaps five regional CAST universities that will take a leadership role in disseminating 
CAST and maintaining its quality. This plan is modeled after the concept of regional Children’s 
Advocacy Centers that have helped spread that reform to hundreds of communities throughout 
the country. 

Third, we must realize that, although there is a role for national child abuse conferences in 
providing ongoing training for professionals in the field, the most effective training will be 
done at the state and community level. Ten years ago, there were a number of high quality 
forensic interview training programs offered by ComerHouse, APS.AC, the National Children’s 
Advocacy Center and other stellar organizations. Unfortunately, the intense nature of these 
courses limited class size to 10-40 professionals and thus impacted only hundreds of 
professionals each year. Beginning in 2000 and continuing until today, the National District 
Attorneys Association and now the National Child Protection Training Center worked with 
ComerHouse to establish five day forensic interview training programs that arc locally taught but 
that meet national standards. I have attached to my written testimony “Exhibit B.” This exhibit 
shows the spread of this initiative to 20 states and two additional countries as well as the reach of 
the program within each individual state. 

A forensic interviewer from Pennsylvania who attended that state’s course wrote us: 

What an amazing week. I have been to so many trainings, my CV seems to go on 
forever. 1 have been qualified as an expert witness in criminal and family court 
many times but never felt it and have never been challenged by the defense 
attorney (definitely some divine intervention there). Wednesday night at dinner 1 
told my team members that the most incredible transformation has happened 
within me...l have gone from feeling like I was pretending to know what 1 was 
doing to a feeling of competence. You have no idea how much that means, I am 
actually excited about going back to work on Monday to see what new cases are 
lying on my desk. To be able to use all the new tools you have given me, to do it 
right, and to have the knowledge to back it up. 

In addition to developing slate forensic interview training programs, national training centers 
including the National Center for Pro.secution of Child Abuse and the National Child Protection 
Training Center have emphasized state and local training which can access more professionals 
and that can be tailored to the laws and unique needs of each community. When 1 directed the 
NDAA’s child abuse programs and oversaw this shift, we tripled the amount of professionals we 
were reaching each year. 

Fourth, training at the undergraduate and graduate level, as well as training for 
professionals in the field must be as realistic as possible and that includes the development 
of facilities that include mock courtrooms, forensic interview rooms, mock medical 
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facilities, and mock houses in which to conduct simulated exercises. Exhibit A includes some 
photographs of the type of fecilities we envision across the country and that have already been 
developed in Minnesota with a second facility soon to be completed in Arkansas. 

Fifth, we must recognize the value of technical assistance and practical publications for 
frontline professionals — particularly from small, rural communities. In many large 
prosecutors’ offices, there is a seasoned child abuse prosecutor to mentor those new to the 
profession. In many rural communities, the small staff sizes, often only one or two prosecutors, 
necessitates handling everything from speeding to murder cases with little time to develop 
expertise is any particular area. Accordingly, manuals such as NDAA’s Investigation and 
Prosecution of Child Abuse as well as NDAA’s Update newsletter and our own Center’s 
CenterPiece publications make a significant difference for front line professionals. One rural 
prosecutor with 16 years of service recently told me that he used our article on closing arguments 
in child abuse cases and his ability to effectively prosecute these cases improved dramatically. 

Sixth, we need to expand training programs that develop bridges between the faith and 
child protection communities. Research suggests that as many as 93% of sex offenders are 
religious,^ that 20% of all congregations have a convicted sex offender,”’ and that the offenders 
who accumulate the youngest and most victims arc often actively involved in a church." Many 
offenders use religious or spiritual themes in the abuse of children'^ and this is particularly 
problematic because many victims rely on their .spirituality to also cope physically and 
emotionally with maltreatment.'^ Accordingly, there is an urgent need to improve seminary 
training on these dynamic.s and to develop more effective partnerships between the faith and 
child protection communities. 

Seventh, and most importantly, we must realize that high quality training is the 
determining factor of whether or not many children will be spared from abuse. As one 

example, a child protection worker who attended one of our state and local trainings wrote us; 


Genk ABi-a, & Nora iiari.ow. The .StopCiui.d moeestation book (2001 ). 

Marian V. Liautaud, Sex Offenders: Coming ro a Church Near You. Curistiakity TOO.aY (posted online 
10/25/10). 

" Donna K.sbuys & Stephen Smailbone, Religious Affiliations .Among .Adult Sexual Offenders. IS SEX ABUSE 279 
(2006); .vet' also. Philip Firestone, c! al. Clerics Who Commit Sexual Offenses: Offender. Offense, and Victim 
Characteristics. 1 S JOURNAi. OF CHILD Skxuai, Abuse 442 (2009). 

See generally, Victor I. Victh. When Faith Hurts: Overcoming Spirituality-Based Blocks and Problems Before, 
During, and after the Forensic Interview. 2(10) CENTERPIECE (20 10) (av aiiabic online at wvvw.ncptc.org ); Adam 
Saradjian & Dany Nobus, Cognilive Disiortions of Religious Profe.sskmais Who Sexually Abuse Children, 18.1. OF 
iNTldtPERSONAl. VIOI I NC I 905, 9 1 8 (2003) 

Terry Lynn Gall. SpintualitY and Coping with Life Stress Among Adult Survivors of Childhood Sexual .Abuse. .30 
Child Abuse & NEullct 829 (2006); Lawson, Drebing, Berg, Vincelictte, & Penk. The Long Term Impact of Child 
Abuse on Religious Behvavior and Spirituality in Men, 22(5) CHILD ABUSE & NEGI .ECT.369, 316P17 ( 1 998).: 
Barbara R. McLaughlin. Devastated Spiritualityc The Impact of Clergy Sexual Abuse on the Survivor '.s Relationship 
with God. 1(2) Sexual addiction & Compuisivity (1994). 
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Right after your training, I had a new sexual abuse case at the homeless shelter 
where a 5 year old was the victim. I had to adapt the protocol and do the 
interview in the shelter with the police officer sitting in. . . 1 got the disclosure of 
fondling and anal sex, incredible child who was able to provide so much detail 
regarding setting, clothing, etc. This officer was floored at what 1 was able to get 

out of this child without asking one leading question When we were done 1 

told him we needed the clothing and photos of their room. Because he is not a 
Detective he is not allowed to collect evidence. So / took photos of the 
room. . .and (T) had mom find the clothing that she wore during the assaults - tlio 
child should never have to stand alone . ..This is the first case in our County where 
this type of evidence w'ill be available to the prosecution. Thank you so much for 
giving mo the knowledge 1 needed to give the children a real voice and to do it 
right. 

In giving front line child protection the training and resources they need and that maltreated 
children deserve, wc will speed toward the day our country can say to hurting children, in the 
words of Aeschylus “Take heart. Suffering when it climbs highest lasts but a little time.” 
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Exhibits 

Exhibit A: Lessons from Penn State, pages 7-32 

Exhibit B: National and state maps depicting 
the reach of state forensic interview training 
programs, pages 32-35 
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Lessons from Penn State: 

A Call to Implement a New Pattern of Training for Mandated 
Reporters and Child Protection Professionals 

Victor I. Victh, JD,'"* Mark D. Everson, PhD,'" Robert Gcffiicr, PhD, ABN, ABPP,"’ Anna Salter, Ph.D,'" 
Cordelia Anderson, M.A.,'" Alan B. Kirk, PhD, LCSW,''' Milliccnt,!. Caiv'alho-Grevious, PhD, MSS, 
LSW,““ U.sa B. Johnson, PhD, LCSW,'*' G. Anne Bogat, Ph.D,'" Harold ,A. Johnson, Ed.D,"’ Betsy 
Goulet, MA,’^^ Debra J. Baird, Ph.D,“" Jennifer S. Parker, PhD,*" Judith A. Ramaley, PhD,’" Rebecca 
Pancitz, Ph.D,'*' Jason P. Kiitiilakis, J.D.,"‘''Basyle J. Tchividjian, J.D.,’’" John D. Schuetze, D.Min.,."' Pearl 
Berman, Ph.D,"" Maureen McHiigli, PhD,"" Baibara Stein-Stover, Ed.D,"" Susan D. Samuel, B.S.,"" 
Esther L. Dcvall, Ph.D, CFLE,""Antltony D’Urso, Psy.D.,"" Helen Cahalanc, Ph.D, ACSW, LCSW,"" 
Michele Knox, Ph.D,"’ Jacquelyn W. White, PhD"® 


Director. National Child Protection Training Center. 

■ Director, Program on Childhood Trauma and Maltreatment, University ofNknlh Carolina-Chapel Mill. 

Department of Psychiatry. 

'^’President. Institute on Violence, Abuse & Trauma at Alliant Internationa! University. San Diego. CA; President, 
Family Violence and Sexual Assault Institute, San Diego, CA. 

' ^ Dr, Salter received her Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology from Harvard University and her Master's Degree in Child 
Study Irom Tufts, Since ! 996. she has served as a consultant to the W’i,sconsin Department of CoiTcctions. She 
lectures and consults on sex offenders and victims throughout the United States and is the author of PhLDATORS: 
Pi-DOPUi?...i-;.s. Rapists & Otiilr Shx Ofttkdi-rs (2004). 

^^President, National Coalition to Prevent Child Sexual Abuse & F.xploitation; Founder/Director, Sensibilities 
Prevention Services. 

Director, Social Work and Human Services Department, Kennesaw State University. 

Associate Professor Department ofSocia! Work, College of rklucation. Health & Public Policy Delaware State 
University. 

Assistant Professor of Social Work. Kennesaw State University. 

Professor. Department of Psychology, Michigan State University. 

•■■Professor, Department of Counseling, School Psychology and Special F.ducation, Michigan State University; Co- 
Director of O.U.R. Children Coalition. 

Adjunct Professor, Child Advocacy Studies, Athens State University. 

Dean of the College of Education, Athens State University. 

' Vrofessor of [\sychology, Associate Dean ofthe College of Arts and Sciences, and Director of the Child Advocacy 
Studic.s Program at University ofSouth Caroiina-Upstatc. 

'^President, Winona State University. 

■*^Prcsident, Northwest Arkansas Communitv College. 

29 ^ 

Co-founder and immediate past president ofthe Pennsylvania Youth and Solicitors Association. 

^‘^Assisiant Professor of Law. Liberty Univcn>ity School of Law. Profes.sor Tchividjian is a former child abuse 
prosecutor who leaches Child Abuse ct the. /.mral Liberty. 

Professor, Wisconsin Lutheran Seminary. 

Assi.stant Chair. Department of Psychology, Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 

Profes.sor of Psychology. Indiana University of Pennyslvania. 

As.sistant Professor. Shirley M. Hufstedlcr School of Fxiucation, Alliant International University. 

■' Member. Board of Directors ofthe American Professional Society on the Abuse of Children. Ms. Samuel also 
serves as a member ofthe steering committee implementing Child Advocacy Studies at New Mexico Slate 
University. 

■''' Professor. Child & Family Science. New Mexico State University. 
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"Each child is an adventure into a better life— 
an opportunity to change the old pattern and make it new. 
—Hubert Humphrey 


Introduction 


The recent child sexual abuse scandal at Penn State University,'*' in which multiple, well- 
educated professionals declined to report clear evidence of maltreatment,*’ is not an isolated 
instance. Twenty years of research documents what every child protection professional in 
America already knows — that most people most of the time won’t report even clear evidence of 
maltreatment or otherwise intervene to save a child. 

Although less clear, the Penn State scandal also draws attention to an equally disturbing 
problem — that even when reports of abuse arc made, these reports are often handled ineffectually 
if not incompetently. According to media reports of the Penn State scandal, investigators and 
prosecutors did review a 1998 report of inappropriate intimate contact with a boy.** The alleged 
perpetrator, Jerry Sandusky, even admitted to two university detectives that he hugged the boy 
while both wore naked and stated “1 was wrong. 1 wish 1 could get forgiveness. 1 know 1 won’t 
get if from you. 1 wish I wore dead.”** Although this recorded admission of Sandusky’s is an 
incriminating if not out-right confession of indecent contact with a boy,*’ no charges or 
additional actions were taken,**’ 


As.sociate Professor of Psychology, Montclair State University. 

Principal Investigator, Child Welfare Bducation and Research Programs ttchool of Social Work University of 
Pittsburgh. 

"’’Clinical Psychologittt, Associate Professor of Psychiatry. University of Toledo College of Medicine. 

Co-chair, National Paiincrship to End Interpersonal Violence (NPRIV): Professor of Psychology and A.ssociate 
Dean for Research at the College of Arts and Sciences, University of North Caiolina at Grecn-sboro. 

See generally, Erik Brady & .lack Carey. Did Penn Slate Protect Itself, Rather than Kkk?. USATODAYat lA, 
November 8, 20 1 i . 

” See Victim /, USAd'oeAY at I A, 2A November 1 1. 201 1 (.summarizing grand Jury finding of multiple adults who 
failed 10 report even when confronted with .strong evidence). 

Id. at 2A. 

" td. 

In Pcnn.sylvania. it is a crime to have “indecent contact” with a child below the age of 1 .2. PiiNNSYLVAKIA 
STATl.'Ti'S § 3 i 26. Indecent contact is defined as “any touching of the sexual or other intimate parts of the person for 
the purpo,sc of arousing or gratifying sexual desire, in either person." PKNNSYI.Vania STATUTifS § 3101, Even if no 
additional evidence came forth, Sandusky's adniis.sion of “hugging” a boy while both were naked could reasonably 
be intc!"pretcd by a jury as indecent contact for Mr. Sandusky's sexual gratiricatioa—hcncc his inten.se feelings of 
guilt, even wi.shing he was dead. 

’’ Victim /, USA Today at 1 A, 2.A November 11. 2011. 
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The inability, even failure of criminal justice authorities to take meaningful action to protect a 
child is also not an isolated anecdote. Indeed, a large body of research and the universal 
experience of the nation’s child protection professionals confirm inadequate training at the 
undergraduate and graduate level — a woeful lack of preparation that increases the chances 
children will fail to be protected or that false accusations will be made. 

In the past eight years, the United States Department of Justice has begun to address both of 
those issues through the rapid development and dissemination of model undergraduate and 
graduate curricula that will bettor prepare mandated reporters to fulfill their responsibilities to 
children and that will also better prepare criminal justice, social work, mental and medical health 
professionals to respond appropriately to instances of maltreatment. These related reforms will 
reduce, if not rid the country of “on thojob training” as the primary means of educating both 
mandated reporters and the child protection professionals who investigate or othciwise respond 
to reports. 

This white paper details these rcforms~and urges the Department of Justice to continue funding 
and to even expand those initiatives. 

The failure of mandated reporters to report child maltreatment 

The Penn State scandal involves multiple adults, many of them well educated and in positions of 
authority who failed to report to law enforcement officials or take any meaningful action in 
response to strong evidence of child sexual abuse. As summarized by one national media source: 

(T)he 23-page grand jury report is littered with instances in which university 
officials and other authorities failed to act, cfl'cctively allowing the list of victims 

. 47 

to grow. 

The failure of multiple parties at Penn State to report clear evidence of child molestation is not 
unusual — it is a norm documented by more than 20 years of research. A 1990 study found that 
only 40% of maltreatment cases and 35% of the most serious cases known to professionals 
mandated to report were in fact reported or otherwise getting into the child protection system 
(CPS).'‘® A study published one decade later found that 65% of social workers, 53% of 
physicians and 58% of physician a.ssistants were not reporting all cases of suspected ahiise.'*^ 

In a survey of 1 97 teachers, these educators were given two hypothetical cases of abuse. In the 
first hypothetical, the teachers were asked if they would make a report when a student tells them 
a stepfather has been touching their genitals. In the second hypothetical, the teachers were asked 
if they would make a report when a student tells tliem that another teacher was touching their 


Viciifi! /. USA Today at i A, 2A November it, 2011. 

David Finkeihor, Is Chilchi hii.se Overreported? . PUB. WELFARB, Winter 1990 at 25. 

’ Steven Dclaronde, ct ai. Opinions Among Mandated Reporters Toward Chikt Maltreatment Reporting Policies, 24 
Child Abusl: and Nnouicr 90 1 , 905 ( 2000 ). 
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genitals. Only 26% of the teachers said they would report the first instance to the authorities and 
only 1 1% said they would report the second incident to the authorities.^” 

According to this same study, 73% of teachers reported they had never made a report of child 
abuse and those who had a made a report averaged only one report.^' This is true even though the 
teachers in this study averaged 10 years of experience.”^ When reports arc made, it is typically 
only to a supervisor.”' 

The consequences of failing to report 

When a report is not made, not only is the abuse of a given child likely to continue, but the 
chances an offender will violate other children also increases. Sex offenders who have been 
“caught” abusing a child without a report being made to the authorities or without any 
meaningful consequences often feel emboldened, giving them a sense of invincibility.” * 

Reasons reporters fail to report 

There arc several reasons why mandated reporters do not report. Insufficient evidence, lack of 
certainty that abuse has occim'cd. the belief a report will cause additional harm, and the need to 
maintain a good relationship with patients and clients arc some of the reasons cited by reporters 
failing to comply with the law,”” Ambiguity in some mandated reporting statutes also contributes 
to underreporting. A survey of mandated reporters in Iowa revealed difficulty in determining 
whether a given injui 7 was reportable under stale law.”'’ 

A lack of training may explain the ignorance of some mandated reporters about their obligations. 
In a 1989 survey of 480 elementary school teachers, 50% said they had not received any in- 
service training on mandated reporting and most of the teachers wore not fully aware of their 
school’s policies as to the handling of child abuse eases.”' In a 1 999 survey of 382 master's level 
social workers, pediatricians, physicians, and physician assistants, researchers found that 57% of 
the respondents had received less than ten hours of training on their obligations as mandated 


Maureen C. Kenny. Child Abuse Reporting: Teachers ' Perceived Deterrents. 25 CuiLO .'VBUSt: & NBOLHCT S 1 . 88 
(2001 ). .lournali.sts arc cclioing the work of scholars by documenting in mainstream media egregious instances of 
professionals failing to report unequivocal cases of child abuse. Sec e.g.. .Annette Fogiino, Teachers who prey on 
kids: Why they 're still going free. Good i iousUKitOPiNO (December 200.1) p. 6 i . 

Maureen C. Kenny, Child Ahu.sc Reporting: Teachers' Perceived Deterrents. 2,5 Cii!!.!) ABUSE & NEGLECT 81.88 
( 2001 ). 

Id. 

’‘'■ 

Personal correspondence with sex offender treatment provider .Anna Salter, Ph.D, November 1 3, 20 1 1 . 

”” Maureen C. Kenny. Child .Abuse Reporting: Teachers' Perceived Deterrents. 25 Cflii.D ABUSE & Nf-xiLECTSi 

pool). 

See Margaret ii. Meriwether. Child Abuse Reporting Law's: Time for a Change, 20 F.AM. L. Q. 141, 1 43 ( i 986). 
Teachers and Child Abuse. National Center for Prosecution of Child Abuse UPD.ATE (American Pro,sccutors 
Research Institute, .Alexandria, Virginia), October, 1989. 
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reporters.’* In a 2001 study of 197 teachers, 74% said they received “minimal” or “inadequate” 
preparation in college to prepare them for the work of being a mandated reporter and 58% said 
they wore receiving minimal or inadequate training on child abuse once they entered the field.’’' 

In the case of the Penn State scandal, inadequate training of mandated reporters may have played 
a role in the failure of many adults to disclose evidence of abuse to the authorities. In a survey of 
1,400 mandated professionals from 54 counties in Pennsylvania, 14% said they had never 
received mandated reporter training.*® Another 24% said they had not received mandated 
reporter training in the past five years.*' The professionals that had received training on their 
obligations as mandated reporters, may not have received quality training. Approximately 80% 
of the respondents to the survey said the training was not approved for continuing education 
units or they were uncertain.*'' 

Even if a reporter is not ignorant about his obligations, other factors come into play. Physicians 
often worry about the effects of an unfounded report on their private practice.*” In small towns, 
patients may be reluctant to visit a physician who has previously reported abuse, particularly if 
the report is viewed as frivolous.*”* Although the identity of a reporter is to be handled in 
confidence, small-towm life is such that the identity of the reporter can often be detected,*’ 

Some skilled reporters recognize that child protection investigators must prioritize the reports 
received and may be able to respond to only the most serious. Recognizing this, some reporters 
may not call in a suspicion of abuse because it is believed no action can be taken.** 


** Steven Delaronde, et af, Opinions Among Mancluieil Reporters Toward Child Mallreatmenl Reporting Policies, 

24 Child ARUsr. and Ni;ou:C'r 901,905(2000). inadequate training leading to a .shortage of quality reports is also a 
problem in the faith eomiminity. The pastoral care department of the Children’s Hospital Medical Center of Akron, 
Ohio surveyed 143 clergy of numerous faiths and found that 29% bciicvcd that actual evidence of abuse, as opposed 
to suspicion was necessary before a report could be made. The same study found that only 22% of the respondents 
were required by their denomination/faith group to receive child abuse training. This study also documented an 
under-reporting of suspected abuse cases with the most prevalent reason being “lack of trust in Children's Services 
Bureaus.” The 1 43 clergy responding to this survey impact, at some level, the lives of 23,84 i children. Daniel H, 
Grossoehmc, Child Abuse Reporting: Clergy Perceptions, 7 CHILD ABUSE & NEGLECT 743-747 ( 1 998). 

Maureen C. Kenny, Child Abuse Reporting: Teachers’ Perceived Deterrents, 25 Child ABUSE & NEGLECT 8 1, 88 
( 2001 ). 

“ Mandated Reporter Survey Report. THE PROTECT OuR CHILDREN COMMITTEE i , available online at 
www.nroicc tnac hikiron.oi'u (last visited November 14, 201 1 ). 

id at 2. 

Martha Bailey, The Failure ofPhvskians to Report Child Abuse. 40 U. TORONTO FACULTY L. Rl-:v. 49, 55. 57 
(1982). 

“ id 

Victor I. Victh, .-I Strategy for Confronting Child Abuse m Rural Communities. 28 The PROSECUTOR 15. 16 
(September/October 1 994). 

Gail Zellman, Reducing Underresponding: improving System Respon.se to Mandated Reporters, JOURNAL OF 
INTERPER.SONAL VIOLENCE 1 15, 1 16-1 17(March 1991). 
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A call for better training of mandated reporters 

A number of researchers have recognized the urgent need to improve the training of mandated 
reporters at both the undergraduate and graduate level as well as when these reporters are in the 
field. 


Commenting on three decades of studies, one team of researchers concluded: 

Failure of professionals to report child maltreatment may leave hundreds of 
thousands of children and their families without needed interventions and at 
increased risk of further maltreatment. During the past 30 years, several reasons 
have been consistently found to influence professionals to ignore legal mandates 
to report suspected child abuse and neglect, including inability to recognize signs 
and symptoms of child abuse and neglect, misunderstanding State child abuse and 
neglect reporting laws, and fear of negative consequences resulting from the 
report. 7'he.se concerns maybe easily allayed through increased availability of 
training programs, implementing educational programs that emphasize potential 
consecjuences of reporting, and improving the working relationship with CPS 
(emphasis added).*’ 

The inadequate training of child protection professionals at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels 

Even when reports arc made, the front line child protection professionals called to respond are 
often inadequately trained. Over two decades of research documents that this nation's law 
enforcement officers, social workers, nurses, doctors, prosecutors, judges, and other child 
protection professionals leave their undergraduate and graduate institutions inadequately 
prepared to respond to a case of child maltreatment.** 

in a 2006 study, Winona State University analyzed the web sites of 1,416 university and 
colleges. These universities offered baccalaureate degrees in criminal justice/law enforcement 
(393), social work (340), human services (1 13), nursing (390), medicine (96), psychology (794), 
sociology (639), and education (105). WSU professors searched these sites using the terms 
“child mallTCatment,” “child abuse and neglect,” “child protection," “child welfare,” and “child 
advocacy.” Only 29% (410) of these web sites had any course work addressing issues of child 
maltreatment. Moreover, when course work was offered, it was typically in fields ofsociology or 


Krisann M. Aivarez, Maureen C. Kenny, Brad Donahue, & Kimberly M. Carpin, Why are ProfessiouaLs Failing 
to Initiate Mandated Reports of Child Maltreatment, and are there any Fmpirkaily Based Training Programs to 
.4,ssist Professionals in the Reporting Proce.ss?. 9 AGGRESSION AND VIOLENT BEHAVIOR 56.T .S74-575 (2004). 

See generally. Victor 1. Victh, Unto the Third Generation: .4 Call to End Child Abuse in the United States within 
120 Years (revised and expanded). 28 i-lAMLINt; JOURNAL OF Puul.lC Law & POLICY 1 (2006). 
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psychology — thus leaving the vast majority of child protection professionals with no training at 
the undergraduate level/’'^ 

Even when universities had some undergraduate coursework on child maltreatment, the coverage 
was often cursory. Indeed, not one of the 1,416 universities analyzed had a concentration, much 
less a minor on child maltreatment.™ This research echoes findings by other researchers and 
commentators. 

Reporter Anna Quindlcn describes a child protection worker’s obstacles as follows: 

Their training is inadequate, and the number of workers is too small for the 
number of families in trouble. Some of the cases would require a battalion of 
cops, doctors, and social workers to handle; instead there arc two kid.s fresh out of 
college with good intentions and a handful of forms,^' 

Commenting on his lack of training, social worker Marc Parent said he received “two weeks of 
solemn discussion on child protective issues, but little on getting a drug dealer to let you into an 
abandoned building or talking a restless police officer into sticking around until you get through 
with a case and back into your car.’’™ 

The problem extends to graduate schools as well. A study of American Psychological 
Association (APA) accredited graduate programs found that many of the programs “fall far 
short” of guidelines proposed by the APA for minimal levels of competence in handling child 
maltreatment cases.” The study finds the lack of graduate training for psychology students 
“contradicts the rapidly expanding literature on responding to maltreatment and the demands of 
this interdisciplinary, professional endeavor.”™ 


This research wa.s conducted by Dr. Jackie Hailevig, nursing professor at Winona State University. For further 
details concerning this study, contact the National Child Protection Training Center at 507-457-2890. 

"" Id. 

” Anna Quindlcn, Forward to M.ARC PARENT, TURNING STONES; MY Day.s and Nights with CHILDREN AT RISK 
( 1 996). Many individuals in the general public, as well as those in professions other than .social work, use the term 
"social worker" to describe individuals who work in the child protection Held. This is inaccurate and uninformed. 
Social work is a profession grounded by a specific theoretical orientation, body of knowledge, history, and code of 
professional ethics. Professional social workers comprise approximately .J0% of the child welfare workforce 
nationwide. Many individuals in the child protection field are not professionally educated and trained social 
workers. The term "social worker" and "ca.scworker" arc not synonymous. Working in a law firm or a hospital 
doesn't make an individual a "lawyer" or a "doctor" anymore than working in child welfare makes one a "social 

worker" if that individual docs not have the requisite educational qualifications. 

’’ 

Kcily M. Champion. Kimberly Shipman, Barbara L. Bonner, Lisa Fiensicy, and .Ailison C. Howe, Child 
Maltrealmenl Training in Doctoral Programs in Clinicah Counseling, and School Psychology: Where Do Wc Go 
from Here?. 8 Citit-O MAi;rREATMENT21 1.215 {.Augiust 2003). As is true of most child protection professionaLs, 
many of our best and brightest psychologists acquired their knowledge through on the job training. 

hi. at 2 1 5. To improve graduate training of psychologists, the authors recommended "team-taught classc.s, visiting 
in.structors. and class visits by outside professionals" as “means by which to increase interdisciplinary training 
without dcvciopittg entirely new programs." Id. 
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Discussing her educational background, psychologist Anna Salter writes: 

In the two years I spent at Tufts getting a Masters degree in Child Study and 
the five years I spent at Harvard getting a Ph.D. in Psychology and Public 
Practice, there was virtually nothing on child sexual and physical abuse in any 
course 1 took. 1 had one lecture on the victims of child abuse, but not a single 
lecture anywhere on offenders. Ironically, many of the lectures were on 
maladies so rare I’ve yet to sec them in twenty years of practice.^’ 

The training provided to medical professionals is similarly inadequate. When it comes to medical 
schools, the reality is that “more than 40 years after the diagnosis of battered child syndrome 
entered the literature, our pediatric residency programs do not have a significant education 
requirement for preventing, recognizing, or managing child abuse.”'* .As a result, egregious 
errors occur. In one study, for example, researchers found that 3 1 % of abusive head trauma cases 
were not recognized by the physicians who first evaluated these victims." 

Many serious cases of maltreatment are not investigated 

When universities and other institutions of higher education fail to teach practical information to 
the child protection professionals of tomorrow, it means these professionals must learn on the job 
with the lives of children hanging in the balance. As a result, even eases of severe child 
maltreatment are screened out of the system with little or no investigation. 

Indeed, according to the Fourth National Incidence Study of Child Abuse and Neglect (NlS-4), a 
large percentage of maltreated children identified hy mandated reporting professionals did not 
t-eceive child protection investigation.’* Specifically, only 50% of the nation’s identified ahuxA 
children received child protection investigation and only 30% of the children suffering “serious 
hami” received child protection investigation.™ The NlS-4 researchers labeled “serious harm” 
cases as those child abuse or neglect eases in which “an act or omission result in demonstrable 
hanT).”*® 

The NIS-4 data arc summarized in the following graph taken from the report to congre,ss: 


Anna C. Sai.tkr, Pii.d, Prkdators 2 (20(B). 

.Ann S. Botash. From Ciinicubim lo Fraclice: Impiementalion of the Child Ahii.se Curricufum. 8(4) CHILD 
Maltrlatmlnt 230 (November 2003). 

" .Icniiy et a!., Analy.sis of missed cases of abusive head trauma, 28 i JAMA 62 i -626 ( 1 999). 

’ The N!S-4 usc.s ".senlincis” to coiicet data on children they encounter who may have been abused. Tor this study, 
the researchers had over iO.OOO sentinels from 122 counties. FOURTH N.ATlCtNAi. iNCtDLNCH STUDY OF CtilLD .ABUSL 
AND Nf:gi t:cT {NIS-4), U.S. DI::partmf:nt of tItALTH AND Human Sfrvcls 2-7, 2-8, 2-9 (2010). 

Id. 

™ Fourth Nation \i Ist idinu Sfudy of Child .Abuse .and Neglect (NIS-4), U.S. Df.partmfnt of Health 
andHumanSlrvkisI \u I iivi Summary 3{20i0) 
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This is not a recent or isolated finding but, rather, a finding that has been found repeatedly over a 
period of decades. Indeed, researchers note “Throughout its histoiy, the NIS has consistently 
found that child protective services agencies (CPS) investigate maltreatment of only a minority 
of the children the NIS identifies,’'*' 

Improving the undergraduate and graduate training of mandated reporters 
and child protection professionals 

Teachers, day care providers, foster parents, doctors and others who work daily with young 
children are on the front lines of the child protection system. If these professionals arc ignorant 
in the detection of abuse or, even if knowledgeable of their obligations, are unwilling to report, 
most victims will be left unprotected. If the vast majority of these cases arc not reported,*^ we arc 
leaving most child victims to fend for themselves. To correct this problem, two things must 
happen. 

First, every university must teach students entering mandated reporting professions the necessary 
skills to compelentlv perform this task. Simply put, the United States must end on-the-job 
training for mandated reporters. To this end, every graduate of every American university that 
declares a major in a field where they will likely be mandated reporters must receive 
comprehensive training that equips them for this task. Moreover, the training must be tailored to 
the professions the students will be entering. We should not, for example, teach future teachers 


“'t I®- 

See David Finkciiior, /,v Child Afyiise Oveneponed? , PUB. WELPARf-, Winter 1 990. 
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how to do an autopsy but wc should teach them about unusual sexual behaviors*’ or bruising 
patterns that indicate abuse. 

Wc must also teach ethics to tomorrow's mandated reporters. What should a teacher do, for 
example, if she suspects abuse and alerts her principal but the principal tells her not to report? 

Wc must teach these students to make the report for the sake of the child and to comply with the 
law. Even if the student takes a position in a state such as Virginia, where simply alerting the 
principal is sufficient,’'”' wc must encourage future teachers to go the extra mile and make the 
report themselves. They, after all, will have the best and most direct knowledge of the child and 
the basis for their suspicions. 

This is not a pie in the sky proposal The National Child Protection Training Center is partnering 
with a prestigious university in Minnesota in implementing this plan.** A number of other 
universities throughout the United Slates arc also moving in this direction.** In targeting the 
primary reasons mandated reporters fail to report, including ignorance and fear, it is predictable 
that graduates of this course will make a higher percentage of substantiated reports than others in 
their profession who have not received this training. Indeed, preliminary research on a version of 
the curriculum at the University of Toledo College of Medicine has found a significant 
improvement in the willingness of future doctors to report abuse.*’’ 

Second, child protection workers called on to investigate and repair families damaged by abuse 
must be competent to perform these tasks. Child protection workers routinely report that 
although college may instruct them as to the prevalence of child abuse, various dynamics that 
contribute to child abuse, and even offer various theories to address the problem both from inside 
and from outside the system, that very little instruction is given on the mechanics of investigating 
a report of abuse and working with a given family to repair or otherwise respond to the impact of 
maltreatment.** Simply stated, untrained child protection workers are ill-equipped to handle the 
stress and complexity of a situation such as entering a crack house to rescue an addicted baby. As 
noted by one commentator, “few colleges and universities... provide training ‘that specifically 


See generally EriANA GII.& TONI CAVANAOU .lOIINSOIS, SKXtiAl.lZED CUII.nREN: ASSESSMENT AND Treatment 
O l' StrXUALIZIEDCnit.DREN ANDCmi.DRlEN WIK.) MOI.EST ( 199.'!). 

VA. C:or)t-.. ANN SECTION 6.3.2- 1 509. 

** The university referenced is Winona Slate University. For an ovcrt'icw ofthc extraordinary^ history oi'WSU, See 
R..A. Dufresne, Winona State University: A History of One Hundred Twenty-Five Years ( 1 985); Peter 
hi:;:nder.son. Her S tar Siiai.i, Not Dim: A Sesquicentenniai, History oe Winona State University (2008). 

** See Charlotte I’libbs. State Rethinks Echicatkm. ARK,AN.SAS DemOCR.AT Ga/ETTE ( Augu.st i 2, 2006) (noting that 
Linda Beene, the director of the Arkansas Ocpartnicnt of Higher Education plan.s to "inventoiy current academic 
programs that address child abuse and spread awareness for the need to train psychology, social work, criminai 
ju.sticc, nursing and education students on this issue."). 

” Michcic Knox, Heather Pelletier, & Victor Vieth, The Effects of Training in Child Advocacy and Child Abuse 
Prevention and Intervention for First Year Medical Students (paper submitted for publication October. 20i 1 ). 

The National Child Protection Training Center trains as many as 1 5,000 child protection professionals each year 
and. From this experience, the Center encounters thousands of professionals lamenting that even the most basic skills 
necessary to respond to eases of child abuse arc not provided at undergraduate or graduate institutions. 
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targets workers who deliver direct services to children and families. As a result, agencies must 
hire workers who arc woefully unprepared for these critical positions and responsibilities. 

The failure of colleges to provide adequate training leaves many workers disillusioned. Burnout 
is so common that it is unlikely that any CPS system in the country has a truly knowledgeable, 
experienced team of investigators.*^^ Although many measures can be taken to address the 
ongoing stress of working in the wc must end the practice of on-the-job training as the 

primary source of education for child protection professionals. No child’s life should be placed 
in the hands of someone who is inadequately prepared for the task. 

Child Advocacy Studies Certificate and Minor 

Winona State University developed a three course Child Advocacy Studies (CAST) certificate 
program as well as an interdisciplinary minor certified by the Minnesota State College and 
University System (MNSCU). This curriculum has now been implemented at twenty-two 
universities*^" with some universities implementing the curriculum as a minor or even graduate 
program.'^'^ The curriculum is based on an outline originally published in the .Journal of 
Aggression, Maltreatment and Trauma.*^'* That outline called for three essential courses and a 
series of electives: 

Child Abuse lOI: The Mandafed Reporter Training Course 


Kristen Kreischcr, Burned Out CfllLDRl-;N' S VoiCl- {July/August 2002) available online at 
www.cwla.org/artielcs/cv02()7burnodout,htm 
Id. 

See Amy Russell, Vicarious Trauma in ChUd Sexual .■ihuse Prosecutors. 2(6) CKNTI-RPlHCf- (20 ! 0) (a publication 
of the National Child Protection Training Center); Victor I. Victh. When Days Are Gray: Avoiding Burnout as Child 
Abuse Professionals, 14(4) Ul’DATi; (2001) (published by NDAA's National Center for Prosecution of Child Abuse, 
Alexandria, VA). 

These universities are: Winona State University (MN). Montclair State University (NJ), Kennesaw State 
University (GE), University of Pittsburgh (PA). University of South Carolina-Upstate, Wilmington University (DE), 
Oklahoma City University. Michigan State University (first course planned for 2012, with plans for certificate to 
follow), University of Wisconsin-Platlevillc, Missotiri State University, Athens State University (AL), Northern 
State University (SD), University of the District of Columbia, .Iud.son Univci-sity, New Mexico State University, 
Nonheastern Illinois University, Arkansas State University, Northwest Arkansas Community College. Liberty 
University (CAST approved but not yet taught). University of Toledo (implemented CAST at the medical school), 
Florida Institute ofTcchnoiogy. and Alliant International University in San Diego, California (CAST classes will 
begin in the Spring of 20 12). 

Montclair State University in New .Jersey, for example, offers a post BA “certificate in child advocacy" for child 
protection workers and a Master of Arts in Child Advocacy with an optional concentration in child public welfare. 
This master's program provides students with knowledge of mandated reporting laws, iiivesiigutive techniques 
including the child interview, and legal issues surrounding these cases. Reflecting the multi-disciplinary nature of 
child protection work, the faculty is drawn from diverse fields. See Robert H, McCormick, The Master of Arts in 
Child Advocacy: A Contribution to an Emerging Discipline, 12 (3/4) JOURN-.AI.OF A(KiRf,;SSION. Mai.TREATMHNT & 
Trauma 149(2006). 

Victor i. Victh. Unto the Third Generation: A Call to End Child Abuse in the United States within 120 Years, 1 2 
.Journal, of Aoorlas.sion, M ai.trf.atmf.nt & Trauma 5 (2006). A rcvi.sed version was published in volume 28 of 
the ! lAML.INH JOURNAt, OF Pt.’BL.iC LAW AND POLICY 1 (2006). 
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This full semester course is designed for anyone who may be a mandated reporter or anyone who 
wants a deeper appreciation of recognizing and responding to cases of child abuse. The course 
details the legal and clinical definitions of all forms of maltreatment and assist students in 
recognizing potential signs of abuse. The course also assists students in understanding the child 
protection system. The course also teaches students ethics. What, for example, should a future 
teacher do if state law only requires her to report maltreatment to a supervisor and yet she knows 
the supervisor will never make a report of abuse? Fear of losing a job or other consequences 
deters some reporters from calling the authorities. In the Penn State ease, a janitor reportedly 
witnessed Sandusky performing oral sex on a boy in the Penn State showers but he and other 
workers did not call the police out of fear of losing their jobs.'*® Accordingly, it is critical to help 
potential reporters understand the statutory and other protections afforded those who report. 

Child Maltreatment Investigations 

This interdisciplinary course teaches future social workers, law enforcement officers, 
psychologists, nurses and other professionals to work together in fully assessing and responding 
to a report of maltreatment. Students arc taught to interview children, suspects and non-offending 
caretakers. Students are taught to find corroborating evidence and to testify in courts of law. 
Students are taught to conduct traditional MDT investigations as well as alternative or 
differential response assessments.'* Students conduct numerous, hands on exercises. 

Child Maltreatment Responses 

When confronted with child maltreatment, students arc taught the art and science of meeting the 
needs of maltreated children and repairing families when possible. Students are also taught to 
identify factors contributing to maltreatment and to develop community prevention programs. 


Electives 

In completing a minor, students can choose from a wide variety of courses pertaining to the 
trafficking of children, the correlation between poverty and some forms of maltreatment, and 
gender and intcipersonal violence. 

Progress in reforming undergraduate training of child protection professionals 

As previously stated, a three course model consistent with this outline has already been 
developed at Winona State University (WSU). The courses arc designed for criminal justice, 
social work, nursing, education, psychology and other disciplines who may work as part of a 


Victim /, USA TODAY, I 2A, November I i, 201 1. 

See e.g. NATIONAL SILTA' OF CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES SYSTEMS AND REFORM EFFORTS (U.S. Department of 
fleaith and ftuman Scrvicc.s. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Priming Office, 2()0.T}, 
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multi-disciplinary team.*” Preliminary research on the Child Advocacy Studies (CAST) 
curriculum conducted by the university is promising.'^* WSU expanded the cuiTiculum into a 
minor in 2007.'” An outline of the Winona State University Child Advocacy Studies minor is 
attached as “Appendix A." 

Montclair State University in New Jersey has also adopted a model curriculum consistent with 
the course content proposed in this article. To ensure its cuiTicuium addressed the needs of 
front line professionals, Montclair Statc.Univcrsity worked closely with New Jersey’s Division 
of Youth and Family Services (DYFYS) and other child welfare experts.'®' 

With funding through the United States Department of Justice, more than 50 universities have 
attended conferences at Winona State University to learn more about implementing a CAST 
certificate or minor program. As of this writing, 22 universities have implemented an 
undergraduate or graduate Child Advocacy Studies program. 


CAST at Graduate Schools 

Although there is no substitute for adequate undergraduate training, a number of graduate 
schools also train professionals who almost certainly will encounter child abuse victims. 
Consider the following examples. 


For more information about the CAST curriculum, visit WSU',s on line course de.scriptions at: 
h (ip:/Av\vw.wu iona.c diL-co ursccvU,aU^g.'C'hil(i A({vo cii cy.a.sp 

Winona Slate University has conducted examinations of students at the beginning of the CAST courses and again 
upon completion of the courses. This research shows a dramatic improvement in the knowledge of students who 
complete the courses. Students, themselves, acknowledge a dramatic improvement in their knowledge after 
completing only the first of the three courses. After the first class, for example, students were asked; “When I 
started this class 1 knew {() very little; 10 a great deal about child maltrcatmcnl).” The answers ranged from 0-8 with 
the mean at 5.1, the median at 5 and the mode at 5. W'hcn asked their knowledge base affer completing just the first 
course, the students had a range of 8-10 with the mean at 9.3. the median at 9 and the mode at 10. For additional 
information about the research being conducted on the CAST cumculum, contact the National Child Protection 
'rraining Center at (507) 457-2890. 

Winona State University plans on adding a course exploring the impact of poverty on child abuse and a second 
course addressing child sexual exploitation. ITic latter course will address on-line crimes against children, the 
prostituting of children, and child pornography. 

See Robert H. McCormick, TJw Master of Arts in Child Advocacy: A Contribution to an Emerging Discipline, ! 2 
(3/4) JOt’RNALOFAGGKI-.SSjON. MaLTRUATMHNT&TRAU.MA 149(2006). 

hi 

These universities are: Winona State University (MN), Montclair State University (N.1), Kennesaw State 
University (GE), University of Pittsburgh (PA), University of South Carolina-Upstatc. Wilmington University (DE). 
Oklahoma City University. Michigan State University (first course planned for 2012. with plans for certificate to 
follow). University of Wisconsin-Platteviilc, Missouri State University, Athens State University (AL), Nonhern 
State University (SD). University of the District of Columbia, Judson University, New Mexico State University. 
Noitheastcrn Illinois University, Arkansas State University, Northwest Arkansas Community College, Liberty 
University (CAST approved but not yet taught). University of Toledo (implemented CAST at the medical school), 
Florida Institute of Technology, and Alliant Internationa! University in San Diego, California (CAST classes will 
begin in the Spring of 201 1). 
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Law schools 

Law students interested in becoming prosecutors or public defenders may be the best candidates 
to interact with abused chiidren before or during court, but tomorrow’s civil attorneys will also 
encounter child witnesses in divorcc/custody cases, civil child protection proceedings, and in 
other instances involving civil litigation. Future judges must also deal with child witnesses. 

To this end, law schools should introduce tomorrow’s trial attorneys and judges to the concept of 
court schools"’'^ and the art of preparing children for court. Law students should understand 
the research on conducting dcvciopmcntally appropriate oaths. Most importantly, tomorrow’s 
trial attorneys and Judges must be introduced to the concept of questioning children in a manner 
they can understand.’”' Just as wc would oppose questioning in English a child who could only 
speak Spanish, we must oppose the practice of questioning children in a manner they cannot 
comprehend. According to one study, two-thirds of public defenders and one-third of prosecutors 
admitted questioning children in a manner designed to confuse the child, Law schools must 
take the lead in teaching the attorneys and judges of tomorrow that questioning designed to take 
advantage of a child’s vulnerabilities is unethical. 


A survey of 2,240 judges found that barely 50% of them had received any child welfare training before hearing 
child dependency and neglect proceedings. View from ihe Bench: Ohstacles to Safety cS Permanency for Children in 
Fo-ster Care (July 2004) (this survey was conducted by the Children & Family Research Center, School of Social 
Work, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign and is available on line at vvvvvv.fosicrinurcsuhs.orir . Much has 
been written about the proper credentials for being a trial judge including courage, self-doubt, and a deep and 
genuine alTection for the law. See Victor I. Victh Selecting Trial and Appellate Judges: Exceptions to the Rules and 
Rules to Find the Exceptions, 1 8 Hamjjni,-. J. PUR. L. & Poi .’Y 52 (19%). To ihis list should be added cxpcncncc 
with child witnesses. Indeed, there is literature suggc.sting that unless a judge is well-versed in linguistics, child 
development, memory and suggestibility and other issues impacting on the child witness, that hc/shc is ineompetent 
to serve as a judge in a case involving the testimony of children or in a case where the statements of children is an 
issue of some sort. See Victor 1. Victh. When Cameras Roll: The Danger of Videotaping Child Abuse Victims Btfbre 
the Legal System is Competent to Assess Children’s Statements. 7(4) JotJRN.M. OF CUii.D SEXUAL ABUSt; 113-121 
(1999)! 

For an excellent overview of the concept and use of court schools, see Martha J. Finnegan, Creating and 
Administering a Kids Court Program. 13(5) UPDATE (2000) (publi.shcd by .APRFs National Center for Prosecution 
of Child Abuse. Alexandria, VA). 

See LYNN M. COPliN, PRKPARIN<! CHILDREN FOR COURT (200()). 

See Thomas D. Lyon & Karen Saywitz, Young Mistreated Children S Competence to Take the Oath. 3( i ) 
AppiiFO Developmental SCIENCE 16-27(1999), 

"" See Anne CiRAFeam Walker, Handbook ofQue.stiontng Children (2d Edition) ( 1 999); see also ,lohn E.B. 
Myers, Gaii S. Goodman, & Karen j, Saywitz, Psychological Research on Children as Witnesses: Practical 
Implications for Forensic Interviews and Courtroom Testimony, 27 PACIFIC L. JOURN AL I ( i 996), 

Michael R. Lcippe, et al,, The Opinions and Practices of Criminal .httorneys Regarding Child Eyewitnesses: ,7 
Survey, in CLCL ET AL, PERSPECTIVES ON CHII,DREN’STF5TIM0NY 100, 118 (1989). 
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Implementation of a child protection course at law schools 

Working with a team of accomplished child abuse prosecutors, the National Child Protection 
Training Center developed a full semester course entitled Child Abuse and the Law. The course 
is currently being taught in three ABA accredited law schools."® 

Medical schools 

The role of physicians in addressing child abuse cannot be over-stated. A significant portion of 
child abuse and neglect reports conies from medical providers. Accordingly, the early detection 
of child abuse and neglect in doctor’s offices, emergency rooms, dental and community health 
offices is essential if wc arc to address abuse at an age where society is best able to respond 
effectively. Even when children do not come into the system as a result of a report from a 
medical provider, many of these children will nonetheless come into contact with a doctor once 
they enter the system. This is because medical evaluations are an essential part of not only 
making the case against the perpetrator but also ensuring the child that his or her body is 
healthy. ' Accordingly, it is essential that medical students have rigorous training in the 
recognition, intervention and prevention of child abuse. 

In designing a medical school cim-iculum, it is helpful to remember that child abuse is not always 
easily detectable.' ' ' Accordingly, medical schools must give the medical professionals of 
tomorrow a thorough understanding of taking a history/interviewing a child, conducting a 
physical examination of a possible victim of abuse, the collection of appropriate laboratory data, 
diagnostic considerations, proper record keeping not only for assisting the patient but in 
preparation for court, long term treatment of the child, and various legal issues (hearsay, 
mandated reporting, etc).' Beginning in medical school, physicians must learn to identify and 
respond to the physical and psychological neglect ofehikiren"’ and continue to receive training 
on these complex issues. Just as social workers, police officers and other child protection 
professionals must learn how to conduct themselves in court and, for the welfare of the child 
victims, present their findings in a convincing way, it is important to instruct medical 


These hlw schools arc Hamline University School of t.avv. William Mitchell College of Law. and t.ibeity 
University Law School. 

' See generally. Joyce Adams, et al. Guidelines .for Medical Care of Children Who May Have Been Sexiiallv 
Abused. 20 JOURNAI, OF ADOLESCENT GYNECOfOOV 1 63 (2007). 

' ' ‘ Munchausen Syndrome by Proxy eases, for example, are extremely complex and since the abusive caretaker 
often ha.s medical training, the treating physician “wiH be hard pressed not to be caught up in trying ‘too hard’ to 
tind the cause of the child’s pain (and) the potential for missing that she is .standing right next to us at the bedside is 
great.” Herbert Schreier, Munchausen Syndrome by Proxy Defined. ! 1 0(5) PEDl.-XTEtlCS 985. 987-988 (2002). 

For a more thorough analysis of lhc.se itisues, .see .American Academy orPcdiatrics.'Committee on Child Abuse & 
Ncgiect. Guidelines for the Evaluation of Sexual Ahu.se ofi Children: Subject Review, i 03 PEDiATRiCS 1 86- i 9 1 
(1999). 

' ' ’ r.vcn in a busy clinic. physician.s may be able to identify neglect by ’’brief screening questions” on issues such as 
’’access to health care and medicatioms. adequacy of food supplies, possible depression, and social supports and 
coping.” f inward Uubowit/, ct al.. Child Neglect: Outcomes in High-Risk Urban Preschoolers. 1 09(6) PEDiATRiCS 
1 100, 1 i05 (2002). In terms ofscrecning for psychological neglect, physicians can assess the parent -child 
interaction and ask questions such as ”ts the overaii tone of the interaction positive'.* What is the nature of their 
affect'? It is useful to note the responsivity of parent and child to each other. Do they listen to and consider each 
other'?" Id. at I !05. 
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professionals in the art of testifying. Intervention, of course, is only one piece of the puzzle. 

As with all professions involved in child abuse, doctors should receive courses on the prevention 
of abuse and their role in giving parents anticipatory guidance. Many physicians report feeling 
underprepared and trained both in the area of addressing parenting skills, but also in identifying 
and reporting child maltreatment."’'’ 

Residency training may be the best place to provide this education so long as the training is not 
only for those desiring to be child abuse specialists — for whom there is already a specific board 
certification. ' This is because specialists “practice in academic centers” thus making the 
distribution of these specialists “somewhat limited.”' ' ' Instead, the “complete education of 
primary care physicians in the evaluation of child abuse and neglect is mandatory in order to 
reach most pediatric patients with quality evaluation services.”' 

Implementation of a medical school curriculum at the University of Toledo 

Working with the Mayo Clinic and several pediatric experts on child abuse, the National Child 
Protection Training Center outlined a medical school curriculum designed to better prepare 
future doctors to recognize, report, and otherwise respond to a case of child maltreatment. The 
curriculum has been implemented at the University ofToledo College of Medicine and a recently 
completed .study of 17 medical students completing the course found “medical students’ self- 
reported preparedness to identify signs of child maltreatment, to report a case of suspected child 
maltreatment, to recommend or secure needed services for a maltreated child and likelihood to 
report suspected child maltreatment even if they were not sure were significantly improved. . 

Other graduate schools 

All graduate schools that teach students who will inevitably encounter child abuse victims must 
adequately prepare these men and women for the challenges they will encounter. Graduate 


' " See Cliarle.s Felzen Johnson. The Use of Charts ami Models to Facilitate a Physician 's Testimony in Court, 4 
Child MaLTREATMBNT 228 ( i 9^9); Victor I. Vlcth. Tips for Medical Professionals Called as Witnesses. 13(2) 
Update {2000). 

’ See E.G. F-lahcrty, ct a!.. Pediatrician Characteristics Associated with Child Abuse Identifuxitkm and Reporting: 
Results from a National Sim'ey of Pediatricians. 1 1(4) CHILD M.ALTREATMltKT 361 (2006); 13, G. Fiaheriy, ct al., 
From Suspicion of Physical Child Abuse to Reporting: Primaty Care Clinician Decision-Making, i 22 PEDIATRICS 
6i I (2007); Ciunn. ct a1., Factors Affecting Pediatricians' Reporting of Suspected Child Maltreatment. 5(2) 
AMBUl.ATORY PEDIATRICS 96 (2005); Warncr-Rogcrs, ct al.. The Influence of Case Professional Variables on 
Identification and Reporting of Physical Ahu.se: A Study with Medical Students, 20(9) ChiI.D ABL.iSB & Nl:;C!l..i'CT 85 1 
(1996). 

*' Stt \(iUDl U)B0\KDCI RTIPK VTION PEDIATRICS, available online at; 
niip-s '\v^ \_ p ’Hli cac'ccitboi.px.ir (last visited November 1 1, 20i i). 

' Suzanne P. Siariing & Stephen Boos, Core Content for Residency Training in Child Abuse and Neglect. 8(4) 
CliiiDMM iRl \IMI \T 242-243 (\o\cmbcr 2003). 

Michele Knox. Heather Pcllcrier, & Victor Victh, The Effects of Training in Child Advocacy and Child Abuse 
Prevention and Intervention for First Year Medical Students (paper submitleO 1'or publication October, 201 1 ). 
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schools that train tomorrow's psychologists,’"® dentists,'"' journalists, clergy-persons’" and 
veterinarians arc but some of the professionals that will come into contact whth maltreated 
children and who should be better prepared to meet or at least recognize and report instances of 
abuse. 

Disseminating undergraduate and graduate reforms 

Working with dozens of colleges, universities, law schools, medical schools and seminaries, the 
National Child Protection Training Center intends to continue to implement undergraduate and 
graduate reforms throughout the United States. 

100 universities by 2013 and 500 by 2018 

Fiach summer, NCPTC selects 20 universities to paiticipatc in a week-long conference at Winona 
State University. Professors attending the conference attend workshops presented by CAST 
professors from WSU and at other institutions. They arc given course materials, participate in 
course exercises and interact with CAST students. NCPTC provides ongoing assistance until 
CAST is implemented. 

CAST professors continue to interact and support each other through a Hstserv and other 
interactive media. Working with the CAST universities. NCPTC will assist in developing 
national accreditation standards to assist in maintaining the integrity and quality of the courses. 


'■‘’Kelly M. Champion, Kimberly Shipman, Barbara L. Bonner, Lisa Hensley, and Allison C. Howe, Child 
Maltreatment Training in Doctoral Programs in Cliriical. Counseling, and School Psychology: Where Do We Go 
From Here?. 8 Ci lll.D Mai,.TRLATMHKT 2! 1.215 (Augusl 2003). 

'■' Numerous studies document that dentists under-report cases of' abuse and neglect because of lack of knowledge 
as to what injuries are consistent with abuse. For a summary of these studios and a call for continued and increased 
efforts to educate dentists about child maltreatment, see I loward L. Ncedleman. Orqfacial Trauma in Child Abuse 
and the Role of the Dental Profession. 12 APSAC ADVISOR lOfSummer 1099). 

There is re.search suggesting that sex offenders with the most victims and the youngest victims lend to be those 
who are most actively involved in their faith communities. See Donna Lshuys & Stephen Smallbone, Religious 
.■{ffdiatkms Among Adult Sex Offenders, 18 Si-X ABUSP. 279 (2006). When clergy or others use religion in the abuse 
of a child this has a profound impact on the child emotionaliy and spiritually. Barbara R. McLaughlin, Devastated 
Spirituality: The Impact of Clergy Sexual Abuse on the Sunhvor 's Relationship with God. i (2) St^XUAl, ADi:)!CTION 
AND COMPULSIVlTY ( 1 994); .Adam Saradijian & Dany Nobus, Cognitive Distortions of Religious Professionals Who 
Sexually Abuse Children. 1 8 .foURNAL OP INTFRPKRSONAL ViOLICNCli 905 (2003). 

There is a growing body of evidence showing a correlation between animal abuse and child abuse. As a result, 
some states, .such as Ohio, have made veterinarians mandated reporters. For an excellent overview of the research 
documenting the correlation belween animal abuse and child abuse, see Allic Phillips, How the Dynamics Between 
Animal Abuse and Child Abuse Affect the Forensic Interview Process. I (4) KfCASONAtM.I-: EFl-'OR IS (2004) (Published 
by NDA-A’s National Child Protection Training Center, Winona, MN). 

The National Child Protection Training Center has already developed a seminary course on child maltreatment. 
The curriculum has been implemented at Bethany Lutheran Theological Seminary in Mankato. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin Lutheran Seminary in Mcquon, Wisconsin. 
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By July of 20 1 2, at least 70 universities will be involved in the work of implementing CAST at 
the undergraduate or graduate level. The goal of NCPTC is to implement the curriculum in at 
least 1 00 universities by 2013 — a goal that is within reach. 

The Development of Regional Centers to Sustain CAST 

By 20 1 3, NCPTC intends to have university regional partners who have not only implemcoted 
CAST successfully but who will take a leadership role is disseminating CAST throughout their 
regions and in conducting site visits and otherwise ensuring the ongoing integrity of the reforms. 

These four regional centers will also provide up to 60 weeks of intensive training (15 weeks per 
center) for child protection professionals currently in the field. The training will be conducted in 
“laboratory” facilities that include mock courtrooms, forensic interview rooms, mock sexual 
assault examination rooms, and a mock house in w'hich to conduct simulated investigations. 

Winona State University has already developed such a facility for the training of C.AST students 
a.s well as professionals in the field. The exterior of the facility is depicted below. 



The facility’s mock house, in which simulated child abuse investigations arc conducted, is shown 

below. 
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The facility also includes five courtrooms. One of these courtrooms is pictured below: 
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A second training facility on the campus of Northwest Arkansas Community College is also 
under development. The facility will have all of the features of the Minnesota training center but 
will also include a mock sexual assault examination room and perhaps a mock jail. The 
architectural rendering of the exterior of the Arkansas training center is belo w: 
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Conclusion 

It would not require a largo investment of financial and human resources to fundamentally 
improve our nation’s mandated reporting and child protection systems. We w'ould, though, have 
to start at the source of training for most of these professionals — undergraduate and graduate 
programs. 

With funding from the United States Department of Justice, the National Child Protection 
Training Center has worked with dozens of universities in developing and implementing 
intensive undergraduate and graduate courses and degrees. With a minimal investment from 
federal, state and private sources, these reforms will not only be sustained, they will quickly 
spread throughout the nation. 

The tragic events at Penn State University remind us how much our mandated reporting and 
child protection professionals need to improve. The events at Penn State arc not isolated — they 
arc the norm as documented by numerous studies and thousands of painful anecdotes. If we 
adhere to the recommendations of various researchers and countless child protection 
professionals, we can quickly develop a new norm in which reasonable suspicions of abuse arc 
routinely reported and competently assessed. 

Generations ofchildrcn await our decision. 
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Appendix A 

Child Advocacy Studies at Winona State University: 
Catalogue Description 


PURPOSE 

The focus of the Child Advocacy Studies curriculum is experiential, interdisciplinary, ethical and 
culturally sensitive content that would provide professionals working with children a common 
knowledge base for responding to child maltreatment. This program focuses on developing 
students’ understanding of the numerous factors that lead to child maltreatment, and of existing 
responses to incidents of child maltreatment, in order that they may work more effectively within 
systems and institutions that respond to these incidents. Students will learn about the various 
disciplinaiy responses to child maitreatment, and will develop a multi-disciplinary understanding 
of the most effective responses. Students completing the courses in thi.s program will be better 
equipped to carry out the work of agencies and systems (health care, criminal justice 

CHILD ADVOCACY STUDIES MINOR 

MINOR REQUIRED COURSES/ELECTIVES (21 S.H.) 

30 1 Perspectives on Child Maltreatment & Child Advocacy (3) (required) 

401/.‘50l Profe,ssional & System Responses to Child Maltreatment (4) (required) 

402/502 Responding to the Survivor of Child Abuse and Survivor Responses (4) (required) 

302 Globa! Child Advocacy Issues (3) (required) 

407 CAST Capstone Experience (4) (required) 

405 Gender, Violence and Society (elective) (4) 

403 Child Exploitation, pornography & the Internet (elective) (3) 

404 Sociology of Child Poverty (elective) (3) 

406 Child Advocacy Research Studies (elective) (3) 

Total (21 credits) (18 credits required + 3 credits elective) 


CERTIFICATION 

Students who complete all three courses offered in the discipline receive a certificate of 
completion from WSU and the NCPTC. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIRED COURSES/ELECTIVES (1 1 S.H.) 
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Child Advocacy Studies (CAST) 

30 1 Perspectives on Child Maltreatment & Child Advocacy 

401/501 Professional &. System Responses to Child Maltreatment 

402/502 Responding to the Survivor of Child Abuse and Survivor Responses 

COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

301 - Perspectives on Child Maltreatment & Child Advocacy — 3 S.H. (required). 

This course is the introductory course for child advocacy studies. This course covers the history, 
comparative perspectives, the legal framework, responses to child maltreatment, the skills 
necessary to do the work, other pertinent issues pertaining to child maltreatment and child 
advocacy, and the future. The field of child maltreatment is fraught with controversy. Much of 
the class focuses on these controversies. The approach of the course will be from a variety of 
diverse, professional perspectives including the perspectives of a prosecuting attorney versus a 
defense attorney. The course is designed for students majoring in criminal Justice, education, 
social work, sociology, psychology, nursing, paralegal, or other areas where knowledge of child 
maltreatment and advocating for children might be necessary. Much of the work will be hands- 
on. This course is accepted as meeting the University studies critical analysis criteria. No 
prerequisites arc required. 


401/501 - Professional & System Responses to Child Maltreatment — 4 S.H. 
(required) This course is the second course for tlic child advocacy studies and focuses on the 
responses of professionals to allegations of child maltreatment. The purpose of this course is to 
expand the student’s knowledge and skills in identifying, investigating and prosecuting child 
maltreatment. Students majoring in criminal Justice, education, social work, sociology, 
psychology, nursing, paralegal and other areas where knowledge of child maltreatment 
investigation and advocacy arc necessary will receive competency based skills training such as 
forensic interviewing, documentation, etc. CAST 301 (SOCW 440) is a prerequisite for 
401/501 orcontsem of instructor, PSY 250 Developmental psychology and MC — 
Communication for Professionals or equivalent course content within the major is recommended 
as a prerequisite. Students taking this course for graduate credit will be expected to complete an 
additional assignment. 

402/502 - Responding to the Survivor of Child Abuse and Survivor Response.s — 4 
S.H. (required) This course is the third course for child advocacy studies. The purpose of this 
course is to prepare students to recognize the effects of child maltreatment and apply 
intciwcntions strategies for children and their families. Multidisciplinary approaches to 
prevention, advocacy and treatment of child maltreatment survivors will be presented and 
discussed. The course is designed for students majoring in criminal justice, education, social 
work, sociology, psychology, nursing, paralegal, or other areas w'hcrc know'ledge of child 
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maltreatment and advocating for children will be necessary. The experiential lab for this course 
involves court room observation and interaction with children. Prerequisite courses for this 
course arc .30 1 and 40 1 , or consent of instructor. Students taking this course for graduate credit 
will be expected to complete an additional assignment. 

302 -Global Child Advocacy Issues -3 S.H. (required). This course is a core course for 
child advocacy studies minor. The purpose of this course is to prepare students to recognize child 
advocacy issues around the world. The course is designed for students majoring in criminal 
justice, education, social work, sociology, psychology, nursing, paralegal, or other areas where 
knowledge of child maltreatment and advocating for children will be necessary. 

Multidisciplinary approaches to advocacy in different countries throughout the world will be 
presented and discussed. No prerequisites arc required. This course is approved as a University 
Studies course under the category! of Unity and Diversity: Global Perspectives. (If course passes 
all US requirements) 

407 -CAST Capstone Experience -4 S.H. (required). This course included an intense 
site-based experience of student's choice designed to encapsulate the essence of baccalaureate 
professional role development in a internship experience. This synthesis course allows the 
student to expand their understanding of major concepts of child advocacy, experiential learning, 
and evidenced based practice in a .setting of their choice. A multidisciplinary approach will be 
emphasized as students focus on ethical decision-making and cultural sensitivity with clients in a 
community location. Students work with preceptors in agencies and develop a project 
addressing a need within that agency. CAST 301, 401/501, and 402/502 or permission of 
instructor are prerequisites 

403 -Child Exploitation, pornography & the lntcriiet-3 S.H. (elective). The overall 
goal of this course is the study and analysis of child sexual abuse and the responses to this 
problem by human and social services. Specifically, this course will examine the predatory 
actions of offenders who engage in child sexual abuse and exploitation. Included in this 
assessment is an understanding of the use of computers, the inlcmet and emerging technologies 
by perpetrators to exploit children. Students will also gain an understanding of the responses of 
social services and the criminal justice system to this phenomenon. Thus, the student will be 
able to gain an understanding and appreciation of the roles of law enforcement, forensics, courts, 
social workers, and health service providers in the detection, investigation, and prosecution of 
this specific form of child exploitation. 

404 -Sociology of Child Poverty-3 S.H. (elective). Students will analyze poverty and 
child poverty in the U.S. while placing both in an international and historical context. They will 
understand the demographics of poverty and the effects of poverty on children. They will 
critically evaluate sociological research and theories for poverty and child poverty. Students will 
also evaluate .societal responses to poverty and child poverty, particularly as poverty relates to 
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child maltreatment. This course is useful for students in fields such as nursing, criminal justice, 
education, social work, sociology, prc-mcdicine, and pre-law. 

405 - Gender, Violence and Society-4 S.H. (elective). This course introduces students to 
the roots of gender-based violence, the political and cultural structures that perpetuate it, and 
explores how this violence might be brought to an end. Students will investigate the local and 
global impact of violence; how gendered violence intersects with race, class, sexuality, age, 
physical ability and the oppressions that are linked to these identities; and strategies for 
addressing gender-based violence. The overlap between gender based violence and child abuse 
and neglect will be addressed under each topic. As part of the class, students will complete a 45- 
hour advocacy training (Plus 15 hours of volunteer advocacy work) offered in partnership with 
the Women’s Resource Center of Winona. Course time will be divided between 2 credits of lab 
and 2 credits of theory. Prerequisite; CAST 301 or penni,ssion of instructor 

406 -Child Advocacy Re,scarch Studies (elective) (3). Students will read, interpret, and 
evaluate the significance of research findings to child advocacy study. The course helps students 
understand the role of research and information technology in providing evidence based practice 
for child advocacy study within their respective disciplines. Students work in small groups to 
critique research studies and synthesize their knowledge of the research process in the analysis of 
several studies. These studies focus on concepts relevant to child advocacy such as the effects of 
maltreatment, prevention and education, cultural elements of practice, as well as other factors 
that innuence practice with families alTcctcd by maltreatment. Research design, ethical issues in 
research, the professional’s role in research and the application oftcchnology are examined. 
Students will explore the use of computers and technology for processing and managing data. 
Prerequisites: CAST 301, 401/501, and 402/502 or permission of instructor. 
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Exhibit B 
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Arkansas 

47 i Professionals Trained 
62 of 75 Counties Represented 


Connecticut 

340 Professionals Trained 
8 of 8 Counties Represented 



Georgia 

1084 Professionals Trained 
] i 3 of 1 59 Counties Represented 



Illinois 

515 Professionals Trained 
96 of 1 02 Counties Represented 



Delaware 

259 Professionals Trained 
3 of 3 C ouiiTKs Rcpu-'i.nted 



Indiana 

1435 Professionals Trained 
81 ofOZ Ciouniics Represented 
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Kansas 

900 Protbssjionals Trained 
69 of !05 Counties Represented 


Maryland 

617 Professionals Trained 
24 or24 Counties Represented 


Minnesota 

MD'i's from a!! counties trained by 
Ciornerl louse 





Mississippi 

320 Professionals Trained 
62 of 83 Counties Represented 



Missouri 

1 000 Professionals T rained 
79 of 1 15 Counties Represented 





■' Ste: - .-1- isK-r/? 


New Jersey 
iOOO Professionals I rained 
21 of 21 Counties Represented 



North Carolina 

55 Professionals Trained 
13 of 100 Counties Represented 


Ohio 

203 Professionals Trained 
30 of 88 Counties Represented 


Oklahoma 

241 Professionals Trained 
40 of 77 Counties Represented 
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Pennsylvania South Carolina Viriiinia 

68 Professionals Trained 672 Professionals Trained 348 Ptole''Monais 1 tamed 

10 of 67 Counties Represented 39 of 46 Counties Represented 62 Ciountics Represented 



West Virginia Colombia Japan 

526 Professionals Trained 95 Professionals Trained 46 Professionals Trained 

48 of55 Counties Represented 
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Congressional Testimony 

Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts 
Michael V. Johnson, Detective, Retired, Plano Police Department 
Director, Youth Protection, Boy Scouts of America 
May 22, 2012 

t am a recently retired child abuse detective who has, over the course of a 28-ycar career, trained 
thousands of law enforcement officers and other multidisciplinary team members (i.e., 
prosecutors, CPS workers, advocates, and therapists) acro,ss the United States. Over the past 25 
years, I have scivcd on the board of directors for numerous child abuse organizations and 
currently serve on the boards of the American Professional Society on the Abuse of Children 
(APSAC) and the Native American Children’s Alliance (NACA), as well as several coalitions, 
task forces, and committees. I am one of the founders of my local Children’s Advocacy Center, 
where 1 helped to create and serve on its multidisciplinary team, task force, board of directors, 
and advisory board. Two years ago 1 left police work to accept the ncwly-creatcd position of 
Director of Youth Protection for the Boy Scouts of America. 

When I began investigating child abuse, little to no formal training was available, and certainly 
an invo,stigation-specific national organization 1 could call for assistance did not exist. Over the 
course of my career, I came to realize that a child abuse investigator needs training in numerous 
areas prior to ever being assigned a case, i.e., physical abuse recognition; symptomoiogy of the 
dilTercnce typos of abuse; evidence and evidence collection; the forensic interview of a child and 
adolescent victims; youth and adult witnesses; non-offending caregivers and the dynamics 
involved therein; neglect; sexual abuse; perpetrator dynamics, behaviors, and typologies; 
deception detection; and interrogation. From bucket handle fractures to parcntification to victim 
compliancy; interconnection of domestic violence to abuse; abusive head trauma; multi-victim 
sexual exploitation and, in recent years. Internet-facilitated crimes and the exploitation of 
children and youth. A lone child abu.se investigator or CPS worker may be assigned cases 
dealing with each of these issues on any given day. 

Thus, when I first became a child abuse detective I, quite frankly, had no idea what I was doing. 
In those days you interviewed victims and parents, interrogated perpetrators, and conducted your 
own investigations. This was in the years prior to CACs and MDTs, when joint investigations 
were recommended, but not required. I graduated from a criminal jiistico-focused university 
with a BSCJ; but if my professors had a law cnforcemcnl or related background, they had not 
specialized in child abuse. Nor was it covered in any aspect of my coursowork, aside from 
perpetrator behavior being briefly mentioned in Deviant Psychology, 

Because 1 worked for a police department located near Dallas, Texas, 1 was aware of the Dallas 
Child Sexual Exploitation unit. 1 called and asked to obsciwc their perpetrator interrogations, 
crime scene evaluations, and evidence collection techniques. Unbeknownst to me at the time, 
this practical, real-life experience with senior level investigators and real eases of abuse would 
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form the core of my investigative knowledge. It is precisely these same hands-on, practical, 
scenario-based, close-to-rcaHife experiences that the National Ciiild Protection Training Center 
(NCPTC) provides through their lectures, mock crime scenes, courtrooms, and case review 
training. 

Today, child protection professionals attend numerous national and international conferences 
bringing together a myriad ofehiid maltreatment presenters covering an array of topics. There 
are multi-state and regional level conferences that do the same. These conferences scrv'c specific 
niche areas and introduce professionals to new research, academic debates in the field and 
medical, therapeutic, and advocacy practices. However, these conferences often do not address 
the needs of new child protection professionals for the basic-to-advanced skills training 
necessary to intervene and investigate numerous child maltreatment areas. This is because it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to provide intensive, hands-on training at a large conference. 

Over the course of my career, I have conducted hundreds of trainings in nearly every state in the 
United States and I continue to .speak at major conferences. The majority of my trainings have 
been held with Children’s Advocacy Centers and the MDTs based in their service communities, 
primarily covering skills-bascd topics of child abuse investigation relevant to them. I have spent 
a great deal of time at after-event so.ssions conversing with local professionals and experts alike 
on “solving the world’s problems” as they relate to child abu.se. I consider many of our nation’s 
foremost exports my personal mentors, friends, and colleagues. 

i followed three basic principles during my training career: 

Protect one child at a time; 

- Provide intervening child protection professionals the relevant information 1 wi,sh someone 

had taught me when 1 began my investigative career, in a form and format conducive to real 

learning and practical application in the field; and 

Make a difference for these professionals as they go to work the next day. 

I have included with my testimony an article written by Robert Giles, in which ho makes a 
compelling argument for the importance of MDT investigations. Unfortunately, it is not enough 
to fomi an MDT; the team members must receive intensive, practical training. Today, if you 
polled one hundred law enforcement professionaLs assigned to investigate all forms ofehiid 
abuse that may come to their attention and a.skcd them the simple question, “Docs your agency, 
your local CAC7MDT, or a local college or university properly prepare and train you in the 
BASIC skills needed to respond, investigate, and create a criminally-prosccutabic child abuse 
case prior to being assigned to investigate these eases?,” nearly every response would be a 
resounding “NO.” If you were to then follow up with these same professionals in three years, 
the answer to this question would remain virtually unchanged. 
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There are three reasons for this. First, undergraduate and graduate programs do not provide this 
education. Second, large or regional conferences are poorly equipped to provide this training. 
Third, intensive, hands-on training is not yet widely available at a regional, much less state level. 
To address this, 1 believe the following steps should be taken. 

First, the training of MDTs must begin at the undergraduate and graduate level, including 
community coHege.s and police academies. 1 continue to see well-meaning, experienced child 
protection professionals who either lack formal training or, even worse, arc poorly trained in the 
most basic aspects of child abuse investigation. We can continue to pour vast amounts of time 
and resources into reaching (and retraining) as many of these professionals as possible, or we can 
address this problem more efficiently at its source, by dramatically improving undergraduate and 
graduate training ofchild abuse professionals. I am very familiar with the Child Advocacy 
Studies curriculum that began at Winona State University and is now spreading across the 
country. This is greatly needed, long-overdue reform that must be sustained. 

Second, federal training funds should be focused on helping states develop the 
infrastructure necessary to provide intensive training with small class sizes. The work of the 
National District Attorneys Association, National Child Protection Training Center, and 
CornorHousc in helping states establish five-day forensic interview training programs that meet 
national standards is the sort of program Congress should be funding. Instead of offering these 
programs at a national level, and reaching only hundreds of professionals, we can provide them 
at the state level and reach thousands. 

Third, there should be more emphasis on state and local training than on national training. 
In an effort to reach those communities most in need of training, 1 worked with NCPTC to 
establish their Speaker’s Bureau. For the price ofsending three or four professionals to a national 
conference, many communities have found they could work with NCPTC in developing a local 
training tailored to their unique needs that could roach hundreds. Addrc.s.sing child abuse in a 
rural community lacking resources will be vciy different from addressing maltreatment in an 
urban setting. A.s a board member for the Native American Children’s Alliance, 1 can assure you 
that community-based training in which the leaders of a particular Tribe have significant 
developmental involvement is the only type of training that will w'ork in those communities. 

Fourth, there must be an emphasis on practical publications that help MDTs with the nuts 
and bolts of responding to an allegation of child abuse. I’ve attached to my written testimony 
an article from OJJDP summarizing their portable field guides, as well as an article published by 
NCPTC on the collection of corroborating evidence. Publications such as tho.se arc sorely needed 
and w'amily received by MDTs throughout the country. See my attaclicd “Intervention Window 
of Opportunity” article as an example. 

Fifth, in funding research, Congress should focus on researchers with a deep appreciation 
for the importance of working with front line professionals. There is a growing awareness 
that the best researchers, those whose work actually impacts and improves the lives of children 
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and is applicable to first responders and interventionists, arc those who regularly share a cup of 
coffee with law enforcement officers and prosecutors. Simply stated, many researchers have 
come to value the practical experience of front line professionals w'ho, in the course of their 
careers, interact with thousands of child abuse victims, extended family members, and survivors. 
To the extent this wealth of experience contributes to or drives the research, the research will 
also drive the work of front line criminal justice professionals. In other words, researchers 
realize more than ever that the only research impacting the field of child protection is research 
relevant to the work of front line professionals. The critical importance of working with front 
line professionals in conducting research is more fully discussed in an article 1 recently co- 
authored for the APSAC Advisor and is also attached to my written testimony. 

Sixth, there must be one or more national organizations available to help frontline 
professionals on individual cases. No matter how effective training is, or how comprehensive a 
publication may be, real life cases of child abuse often have myriad nuances that no one has seen 
before. Accordingly, it is critical for these professionals to have organizations such as the 
National Child Protection Training Center and the National Center for Prosecution of Child 
Abuse to help guide them through difficult cases. 

Seventh, there is a need to train .MD'I's to take a more active role in prevention initiatives. 
Law enforcement officers, social workers, and medical professionals often work with families in 
need and are in the best position to identify what, if any, prevention programs may work in their 
community. Accordingly, it is critical to train these professionals at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, as well as once they arc in the field, to take a leadership role in the prevention of 
abuse. 


Finally, training dollars should be directed to a larger purpose than simply training. When 
Victor Vioth published Unto the Third Generation, and argued that not only could our country 
end child abuse but proposed a concrete plan to achieve the goal, frontline professionals 
responded with their hearts and with actions. I have seen communities, states, and regions 
mobilize and implement not just one, but a scries of refonns based on that paper. These reforms 
include CAST, ChildFirst, and community-based prevention initiatives. If child abuse is to end, 
it will be accomplished by front line professionals working with the children and families in their 
communities. Simply stated, the solution must be driven from the bottom up. 
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Attachments to the testimony of Michael V. Johnson: 

1. Robert H. Giles, Difficult Economic Times Prove Value of 
Miiltidisciplinaiy Approaches to Resolve Child Abuse, 

22(1) Update (2009) 

2. Michael Johnson and Victor Vieth, When the Call Comes: 
APSAC’s Historic Recognition of Law Enforcement 
Officers and Prosecutors as Professionals, 24 APS AC 
Advisor 25(Winter/Spring 2012) 

3. Janet McNaughton, Overview of the Portable Guides to 
Investigating Child Abuse: Update 2000, JUVENILE JUSTICE 
Bulletin (February 2000) 

4. Victor 1. Vieth, When the Child Has Spoken: 

Corroborating the Forensic Interview, 2(5) CENTERPIECE 

( 2010 ) 

5. Detective Mike Johnson, The Investigative Window of 
Opportunity: The Vital Link to Corroboration in Child Sex 
Abuse Cases, 1(9) CenterPiece(2009) 
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Chairwoman Klobuchar, Ranking Member Sessions, Members of the Sub-committee: thank you for the 
opportunity to testify regarding the importance of training child abuse professionals. I have been 
working in the child abuse field for my entire career which for the last seven years has been as the 
Executive Director of National Children’s Advocacy Center. 

The National Children’s Advocacy Center was developed in 1985 in response to our society’s growing 
awareness of child abuse and the need for a more effective response on behalf of our children. The 
original philosophy articulated by the NCAC Founder, former Congressman Bud Cramer (AL) was: 

• Child abuse is a serious issue which must be addressed; 

• The “system” intended to protect children should “help” children, not further traumatize or cause 
lack of trust; 

• The protection of children must involve all agencies involved in the investigation and 
intervention, and these agencies must work together; 

• Common sense, challenging the process, cooperation, and collaboration arc essential for success 

The NCAC has served as a model for the more than 850 Children’s Advocacy Centers in the United 
States which served more than 270,000 children last year alone. These arc children who have been 
sexually and/or physically abused or exposed to other forms of violence and/or trauma. The Department 
of Justice previously funded a large scale “Multi-Site Evaluation of Children’s Advocacy Centers”, and 
all of the published rc.search has demonstrated improved coordinated service delivery, higher 
satisfaction ratings from clients and families, improved access to medical care, faster criminal charging 
decisions, and improved prosecution rates when using the CAC model. Further, we also found that the 
CAC model reduced duplication of services and actually saved approximately $1,000 per case, a 36% 
cost savings when compared to the traditional (and less effective) investigation methods. 

The NCAC is one of the largest trainers of child abuse professionals in the United States. To date, the 
NCAC’s National Training Center has trained more than 70,000 child abuse professionals from every 
State in the United States and more than 20 countries. Through our diverse training programs, we host 
two national conferences each year (National Symposium on Child Abuse. and the Child Sexual Abuse 
and Exploitation Prevention Conference), conduct many skill-development trainings, including: 

• Forensic Interview of Children Training 

• Overview of the Multidisciplinary Response to Child Abuse Investigations 

• Multidisciplinary Team Development Training 

• Multidisciplinary Team Facilitator Training 

• Investigative Interviewing for First Re.sponders 

• Advanced Forensic Interviewing of Children Training 

• Extended Forensic Interview (EFI) Training 

• Digital Recording of Child Forensic Interview and Medical Examinations 
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• Victim Advocacy Training 

• Responding to Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children Training 

• Prosecuting Child Abuse 

• Evidence-Based Mental tlealth Practices for Victims of Child Sexual Abuse and Exploitation 

• Investigation of Child Sexual Abuse and Exploitation 

• Child Abuse Community Awareness and Internet Safety Training 

• Stop Child Abuse and Neglect (SCAN) Curriculum Training 

The NCAC also provides training and technical assistance to child abuse professionals via: 

• Webinars and Ask-the-Expcrl Sessions 

• Online Training 

• Distance Learning 

• Child Abuse Library Online (CALiO) - one of the largest digital collections of child abuse 
specific research and materials with a primary focus of increasing the evidence-based practice in 
the child abuse professional and systems 


Why is responding to child abuse so important? 

The prevention and intervention to child abuse requires a multidisciplinary response because no one 
professional field is able to respond the multitude of issues which arise in these cases. We have learned 
over the past 25 years that any effective response to child abuse must involve a response from all of the 
professionals involved in the response to child abuse. This most typically includes law enforcement, 
child protection, victim advocates, mental health, and medical professionals. 

Studies have found that child maltreatment and exposure to violence have adverse consequences during 
childhood and throughout life. Children who experience repeated victimizations and several types of 
victimizations may be at greater risk for suffering complex trauma as a condition rather than an event 
(C’ook, Blaustein, Spinazzola, & van der Kolk, 2003; Finkclhor ct al, 2007). Furthermore, maltreated 
children often exhibit negative behavioral outcomes including violence and aggression (Periy, 2001). 
Psychosocial development is negatively impacted, including regulation of emotions, impulse control, 
and ability to have healthy and happy relationships (Putnam, 2006). 

According to Ko ct al. (2008), llrst responders are in a unique position to diminish the immediate 
traumatic stress of the survivors and witnesses whom they encounter, however, few police officers 
receive training to address the complex iSvSues related to children's psychological development and 
needs or to assist children in dealing with trauma. Studies have found that police interviews of children 
resulted in higher probability of false allegations as well as lower levels of credibility. Officers who 
interview children do not simply need more information, but more ongoing training which leads to 
increase in skills (Aldridge & Cameron, 1999; Wcscolt & Kynan, 2006). 
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Child abuse is not just a children’s issue - it is an issue that affects our nation’s health and economy. 
According to Bonomi et.al. (2008), 34% of women who received insurance from a Group Health 
Cooperative reported a history of childhood abuse; and, total annual health care costs were higher for all 
groups of women who experienced some form of child abuse: both physical and sexual abuse (36% 
higher), sexual abuse only (16% higher), and physical abuse only 22% higher. Additionally, individuals 
with a history of child maltreatment were significantly less likely to own a bank account, stock, a 
vehicle, or a homo; and earned almost $8,000 less per year than non-abiiscd subjects (Currie, J. & 
Widom, C.S, 2010). The implication of these findings is further explained by Fanga et. al. (2012) who 
found the estimated average lifetime cost per victim of nonfatal child maltreatment is $210,012 across 
their lifetime, and the estimated average lifetime cost per death is $1,272,900. Given that there arc 
annually more than 900,000 confirmed victims of child abuse, these costs affecting our nation arc 
nothing short of staggering. 


What has the U.S. Government done to support training of child abuse professionals? 

The federal government, across numerous agencies, has historically provided some funding to support 
the training of child abuse professionals. However, given the extraordinary need, this funding is 
insufficient to support necessary training for the various professionals involved in the response to child 
abuse. Current federal funding includes, but is not limited to: 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (CAPTA) was originally enacted in 1974 (Public 
Law 93-247) and is funded under the Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education Appropriations 
Bill. Its funding is comprised of three main parts: 

• Title I, Basic State Grants; 

• Title 11, Community-Based Child Abuse Prevention Grants; and, 

• Discretionary Resoarcli/Dcmonstration Grants. 

CAPTA also authorizes the Office of Child Abuse and Neglect and the National Clearinghouse on Child 
Abuse and Neglect Information in the Administration for Children and Families in the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

The Victims of Child Abuse .Act (VOCA) was originally enacted in 1 992 (Public Law 1 02-586) and is 
funded under the Commerce, Justice, Science and Related Agencies Appropriations Bill Its funding 
supports the following child abuse professional training and technical assistance projects: 

• Regional Children’s Advocacy Centers Program - four Regional Children’s Advocacy Centers 
for purposes of providing information, technical assistance, and training to assist communities in 
establishing facility-based multidisciplinary programs responding to child abuse, particularly 
CACs; 
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• Training and Technical Assistance for Child Abuse Professionals - improve the coordinated 
multidisciplinary investigation and response to child abuse; 

• Training and Technical Assistance for Child Abuse Prosecutors - provide technical assistance 
and training to attorneys and others involved in the prosecution of child abuse cases in state or 
federal courts to improve the quality of prosecution of such cases; 

• Child Abuse Training for Judicial and Court Personnel - provide judicial, legal, and social 
service professionals with training and technical assistance to meet the challenges facing juvenile 
and family courts. 

The Children's Justice Act (CJA) is administered by the U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Victims 
of Crime (OVC) and the grants are awarded by the Administration on Children, Youth and Families, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Scrsdccs, as outlined in Section 107 of the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act (CAPTA), as amended, by the Keeping Children and Families Safe Act 
of 2003. CJA provides grants to States to: 

• improve the investigation, prosecution and judicial handling of cases of child abuse and neglect, 
particularly child sexual abuse and exploitation, in a manner that limits additional trauma to the 
child victim; 

• improve the handling of child fatality cases in which child abuse or neglect is suspected and 
some cases of children with disabilities and serious health problems who also arc victims of 
abuse and neglect. 

Typical CJA activities include: 

• Developing curricula and conducting training for personnel in law enforcement and child 
protecti ve services, as well as health and mental health professionals, prosecutors and judges. 

• Establishing or enhancing child advocacy centers and other multidisciplinary programs to 
serve child victims and their families in order to minimize trauma. 

• Establishing and supporting local and.'or State child fatality review teams, including 
multidisciplinary training, team development, and annual reporting. 

• Supporting the enactment of laws to improve systems response, including allowing the 
admission of indirect testimony of children into evidence, making the courtroom setting less 
intimidating to children, increasing tlie penalties for sexual offenses against children, 
requiring mandatory sentencing, shortening the trial process, and permitting victims to make 
statements prior to .sentencing. 


What are primary needs of training for child abuse professionals? 

Training for child abuse professionals sounds relatively simple until one begins to consider the diversity 
of expertise needed to effectively intervene in these cases. No one government entity has all of the 
skills, resources, or mandates to address child abuse, it is only when these entities combine their 
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resources with each other and effective non-govcmmental entities that we arc able to be most effective. 
With this diversity of professionals, there is also a diversity of training specific to each profession, and 
all must receive training on working as part of a multidisciplinary team. Further complicating this 
training challenge is the diversity of skills needed across the span of a child abuse case. This ranges 
from the effective interviewing of children to the implementation of evidcncc-bascd mental health 
services for those involved in the abuse. In summary, we are challenged to provide training to a 
diversity of professionals and also to provide a diversity of training within each of these professions. 

Investigating and responding to child abuse is likely the most difficult type of investigation known to 
law enforcement. With virtually every other crime, we know a crime has been committed, and wc just 
need to determine who committed the crime. However, in child abuse, wc start almost every case one 
step behind - we first have to determine whether a crime has been committed, and if so, then determine 
who committed the crime, all the while primarily developing leads with mostly child witnesses and little 
evidence which is readily available. 

Supporting this notion, the International Association of Chiefs of Police (lACP), (2011) conducted a 
training needs assessment to identify the most pressing issues and concerns facing law enforcement 
agencies relating to juvenile crime, delinquency and victimization. Abuse (physical, sexual and/or 
emotional) was indicated as the second most pressing issue, with rural agencies listing abuse as the 
number one pressing issue. The survey asked what their agencies would need to more effectively 
manage juvenile or youth-involved cases. The second most often cited need was increased number and 
better quality training opportunities. Over half of rc.sponding agencies reported decreases in training 
budgets over the preceding year. Fewer than 25% of respondents reported that their agencies provide 
training on juvenile/youth-involved domestic violence with an average of eight hours training, 

Likewise, most health care personnel receive minimal training in traumatic stress or trauma-informed 
approaches. Sabin, Zatzick, .lurkovich, and Rivara (2006) and Ziegler, Grcenwald, DcGuzman, and 
Simon (2005) found that medical personnel demonstrated difficulty in identifying traumatic stress in the 
course of medical care. Additionally, Dubowitz and Lane (2009) found that pediatricians who were 
members of the American Academy of Pediatrics, only report 75% of suspected sexual abuse and 50% 
of suspected neglect case to Child Protective Services. This clearly highlights the need for additional 
training on the importance of mandated reporting. 

.According to the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges (NCJFCJ) Training Activities 
by State, training opportunities for judges, court-based professionals and others working to improve 
outcomes for children and families under the jurisdiction of juvenile and family courts have been 
relatively few compared to the increasing numbers of children seen in the courts (NCJFCJ, 2011). 
Although judges and other justice system personnel routinely question children and adolescents about 
events and circumstances in their lives, many in the justice system receive no specialized training about 
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how to question children non-suggestivciy and with developmental sensitivity (Olafson & (Ceitnislon, 
2008). 

A 2012 NCAC survey of over 2,100 child maltreatment professionals from all 50 states assessed training 
and technical assistance needs of multidisciplinary team members {76% of respondents), CAC staff 
(65%), Child Protective Services workers (16%), Victim Advocates (11%), Forensic Interview 
Specialists (12%), Mental Health/Troatment specialists (13%), Law Enforcement (13%). Interestingly, 
more than 55% of these child abuse professionals have less than ten years of experience in the field. 
Although respondents expressed the need for more training, over 94% indicated that funding was a 
prohibitive issue for their agencies to obtain nece,ssary training. Furthermore, close to 60% of 
respondents indicated that their agency’s training budget had decreased over the previous five years with 
more than 60% having S5,000 or less budgeted for this training. Unfortunately, cost, instead of 
professional needs, is the primary determinant of what fimding is obtained, A majority of respondents 
reported that local or state-based training is the most likely venue for training, and this is consistent with 
the trends noted by the NCAC over the past few years - more training being done at the local or state 
level as opposed to major national conferences. More than 70% of respondents indicated conference 
workshops were the best venue for training, and only 33% indicated online trainings are effective 
training venues for the child abuse is.sucs (The National Children’s Advocacy Center, 2012). 

Interestingly, almost all of the training available to professionals in thi,s field is provided as continuing 
education, after these individuals have graduated from college. We arc missing a prime opportunity to 
educate a huge number of individuals who may have contact with children in the future and need to 
receive additional education about this issue. Tims, concerted efforts to educate undergraduate and 
graduate students must be further developed and implemented. When I was in both undergraduate and 
graduate school, 1 received almost no training on child abuse, a fomi of institutional denial which causes 
one to think that child abuse is not a common issue and that it is not something that should be talked 
about openly. Both of these arc false; but, so is the notion that developing those training programs for 
students i.s the panacea for all child abuse intervention. Too often we have sought to find the “magic 
bullet” for child abuse. In the 1980’s Family Preservation was the rage, but it was not consistently 
implemented with fidelity and with the appropriate target population; and thus there were many failures. 
We must have highly trained, muitidisciplinary teams to effectively intervene, and tliis requires the 
education of professionals in school and through continuing education, 

A useful analogy is found in the medical field. I want to have a doctor who received a quality medical 
training, but I also want my doctor to stay abreast of emerging research and practices so that I can 
receive the best care available in 2012, not the standard of care from 1980. Also, it is unrealistic to think 
a single doctor can address every medical is.sue I may have. In all cases there will be other professionals 
involved in my case, and these scrt'ices must be coordinated for me to receive the highest quality of 
care. Similarly, we must provide quality education for college students pursing degrees where they will 
be working with children; AND, we also must provide continuing education to help develop the skills of 
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professionals working in the field. The child abuse field is still quite early in its development, and we 
continue to leant and refine our intciwcntion strategies - reinforcing the need for ongoing professional 
development. 


Summary: 

The impacts of child abuse arc causing great harm to our nation's health and economy. Consistently, the 
research has demonstrated that those affected by adverse childhood experiences have higher healthcare 
utilization, higher healthcare costs, and less earning capacity than their non-abiiscd peers. While this 
field is clearly focused on the protection of children; at a macro-level, we arc focused on improving our 
nation's health and economy. The child abuse field is less than forty years old, so it is clearly a field 
which continues to develop and this is seen in the training and technical assistance of professionals 
working in the numerous professions involved in responding to child abuse. Wc now have a solid base 
of research and practice to support our nation's response to child abuse, and the critical need is to help 
educate the professionals over the course of their careers as we will make additional improvements over 
time. This must start with an incrca,scd attention and education of basic child abuse issues during 
college, especially focusing on the reporting and dynamics of child abuse. This basal education must be 
enhanced over time through continuing education which must continue across the professional lifespan. 
There are numerous current federal funding supports focused on training professionals working in 
disciplines which respond to child abuse, but the current funding levels dramatically limit the actual 
amount of training delivered when compared to the need throughout the United Stales as described 
previously. All citizens must become more aware, informed, and engaged; and, wo must fully develop 
the training continuum for those professionals who will be responding to protect the children of our 
nation. 


Recommendations: 

• Increase current federal funding for the training and technical assistance of child abuse 
professionaks and systems available througli current federal grants, cooperative agreements, and 
other funding initiatives; 

• Require funded programs to demonstrate the utilization of cvidencc-ba,scd practices for 
responding to child abuse; 

• Support the funding of programs to increase the education of all professionals working with 
children to increase the awareness of child abuse and the willingness of professionals to report 
suspected child abuse, especially focusing on institutions of higher education; 

• Coordinate training and technical assistance efforts across the various federal agencies to ensure 
maximum benefit and coordination. This should include Departments of Justice, Health and 
Human Services, and Education at a minimum. 
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Biographical Information for Witness 

Chris Ncwlin, MS LPC is the Executive Director of the National Children’s Advocacy Center (NCAC) 
where he is responsible for providing leadership and oversight of cvidencc-bascd interventions for 
children, and participating in national and international training and leadership activities regarding the 
protection of children. The NCAC was the first Child Advocacy Center in the United States, and 
continues to provide both prevention and intervention services for child abuse in Huntsville/Madison 
County, and also houses the NCAC National Training Center, the Southern Regional CAC, and the 
Child Abuse Library Online (CALiO). In these capacities, Chris oversees a staff of 48 professionals and 
a yearly budget of 5 million dollare, Chris has presented extensively on numerous child abuse topics 
nationally and internationally and has worked in both urban and rural Children’s Advocacy Centers; and 
currently serves on the National Children’s Alliance Board of Directors, and Alabama Network of 
Children’s Advocacy Centers Board of Directors; and is a member of the International Society lor the 
Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect, the American Professional Society on the Abuse of Children, 
and the Association for the Treatment of Sexual Abusers, Chris graduated from Hendrix College, the 
University of Central Arkansas, and the Harvard Business School Executive Education Program. 
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Congressional Testimony 

Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Administrative Oversight and the Courts 
Stephanie M. Smith 

Regional Director, National Child Protection Training Center 
May 23, 2012 

In 1998, 1 finished law school and left a lucrative career to work in a prosecutor's office for fi of 
the annual salary 1 received in my previous job. I have no clear e.Kplaiiation for this decision 
except that 1 wanted to work for just and fair treatment of children and somehow this job was 
going to lead me to that place. Two years ago, my last week on the job as a deputy prosecutor 
was spent trying a case of child sexual abuse. At the conclusion, the victim said, “Thank you. 
You arc the only person who has ever fought for me.” It was the perfect way to leave my front 
line career as I moved into training others on what i had learned from my experiences. 

1 would like to take the credit for that “Thank you” but 1 can’t becaii.se I am no one special. In the 
world of child protection professionals, 1 am one more person who wants just and fair treatment 
of children; who wants a better life and the opportunity to achieve their potential for all of our 
children. What made mo different from the previous prosecutors who had ignored that victim’s 
cry for help was that 1 had been given the tools I needed to fight. When 1 was put in the position 
of handling child abuse cases, my boss knew I didn’t have the necessary background. She knew 
that law school had not prepared mo to present the testimony of a child witness in court or how 
to protect that child from aggressive defense attorneys. She knew that neither law school nor my 
previous case load had equipped me to help investigators understand how important 
corroboration of even minute details would be in child victim cases. She knew that no one had 
ever helped me understand the dynamics of a family in crisis or a community that would support 
a child abuser over the abused child. 

So she mentored me. She did everything she could to find training opportunities and the funds to 
send me to take advantage of tliosc trainings. And she often covered my cases herself so that I 
could leave the office to fly 1 ,000 miles, sometimes more, to get that training. So while 1 am no 
one special, my circumstances were very special. It is unfortunately all too common that many 
of those who supervise child protection professionals either don’t understand the importance of 
the specialized training necessary or lack the funds to pay the associated costs. There are 
thousands of prosecutors, detectives, social workers, forensic interviewers, victim advocates and 
even judicial officers who work each day with one hand tied behind their backs for lack of 
knowledge or for lack of a place to go for information. Thc.se professionals need to be 
encouraged in several ways. 

First, they must know that they are not alone. Providing ongoing, easily accessible and 
affordable training will increase the skills of these professionals. They must have opportimiiics 
to work and train with others to expand and improve their skills and to share experiences and 
techniques. So often being able to network with other professionals can assist in providing ideas 
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for better corroboration of current or future cases. Sharing the experiences of others who have 
“been where” you’ve been may be the difference between burning out or being renewed and 
reenergized. 

Second, they mu.st know that their efforts will extend beyond their working life. Anyone 
who has worked in a child protection role, has seen innumerable colleagues come and go. Some 
of these people left because they lacked the necessary training coming into the job and weren’t 
able to access what they needed to become proficient. Some of these people over time had 
become extremely good at their jobs but simply wore out, becoming discouraged by the 
seemingly never-ending stream of victims. Both of these categories of individuals will benefit 
from the expansion of the Child Advocacy Studies CiiiTiculum (CAST). Prospective child 
protection professionals attending schools with CAST courses will be given the tools they need 
to become proficient vciy early in their careers. Those currently in the field will have the 
opportunity to utilize some of these courses themselves. More importantly, those currently in the 
field will recognize the commitment of the institutions to improving training and education for 
the future front-line. They will be encouraged by the young people taking these courses with an 
eye toward following the current front liners in the fight to end child abuse. Many of these men 
and women will “retire” and reenter the work force as adjunct faculty at a CAST college or 
university. In this way, the future front line learns directly from those who’ve already been in 
the trenches. Third, they must have the opportunity to access training closer to home 
including more intensive and frequent opportunities for those with already have heavy case 
loads. The currently existing national conferences provide excellent opportunities for training 
on a wide array of relevant topics. The downside is that these conferences are limited to a one 
time per year presentation and can be expensive for medium to small jurisdictions. These 
trainings require the majority of attendees to travel long distances, stay several nights in hotels 
and pay a conference fee of several hundred dollars or more. Small jurisdictions are stretched 
not only financially but many simply lack the manpower to adequately cover their daily 
workload if officcrs/invcstigators/social workers arc gone for a week. Regionally based trainings 
can be smaller in scope and held several limes per year with lessor travel costs. 

Another advantage of smaller, regional trainings is the greater frequency for fewer attendees at a 
time. It is difficult for the front line folks to access these national trainers at conferences with 
hundreds or thousands of attendees beyond what they arc able to glean within the ninety-minute 
presentation itself. Smaller regional trainings allow for smaller attendees per training. Trainers 
can be available to answer questions or review specific problems of virtually all those attending 
the training. 

Fourth, front line professionals must have a resource for staying abreast of current issues. 
There are some jurisdictions who may not be able to attend any trainings for financial or 
manpower reasons. Even those who are able to access regional trainings won't attend every 
course offered or may have to deal with an issue not covered in a recently attended course. The 
ability to access information via webinars or publications can greatly enhance the knowledge and 
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confidence level of front line workers. Newsletters from the National District Attorney’s 
Association, the National Child Protection Training Center and its prevention program, the .lacob 
Wcttcrling Resource Center arc excellent sources of ideas and suggestions encompassing all 
areas of importance for all front line professionals. Continuation and expansion of these types of 
resources, along with technical assistance by phone or email, place help within the reach of all 
regardless of jurisdiction size, manpower concerns or financial constraints. 

Fifth, research is needed in critical areas, particularly as it relates to the most current 
issues and trends in the investigation, litigation and prosecution of cases of child 
maltreatment; prevention efforts which encompa.s.s the use of new technology may also be 
enhanced by research. Future research efforts should include front line child protection 
professionals in determining the direction of studies to include how our children and those who 
prey on them arc utilizing the ever changing and ever broadening technology landscape. 
Discourse between scientists and those on the front line will encourage greater applicability of 
research studies by those in the field, in the courtroom and by those individuals fashioning 
prevention programs for their communities. 

Sixth, let’s engage our communities as a w hole in the protection of children. Understanding 
of child maltreatment, its causes and its costs, must be spread throughout all realms of society. 
Training for mandated reporters must be extended beyond a class period or a few hours for 
undergraduates studying in a mandated reporter major or minor. Graduate schools should 
include such training for future doctors, physician assistants, dentists, dental hygienists, 
seminarians and lawyers. School districts should mandate several hours at the start of each 
school year for all teachers and administration to receive training and updates. Churches, youth 
groups, community sports programs and facilities which care for children after school should be 
involved in annual training. Government alone, no matter how intensive its efforts, will not 
single-handedly be able to end child abuse. Prevention from the local community up will yield 
far greater successes if the infrastructure is in place to encourage these local efforts. 

Seventh, those committed to ending child abuse must set a cohesive plan for the present 
and the future. To assure our communities, our front line workers, our future professionals and 
our children that we are serious about coming together to end child abuse, wo must plan, fund 
and implement a cohesive program to achieve that goal. Universities and colleges teaching 
practical, real life scenarios, in laboratory settings whenever possible, is the best way to have the 
future professional ready to hit the ground nmning. Smaller, more frequent regionally based 
trainings allow the trainers to interact more closely with the front line and assess directly what 
their needs of the front line arc at a given point in time. This more “hands on" approach allow s 
trainers to identify strengths and wcakncs.ses to be addressed through future training or, in more 
urgent situations, throtigh publication of an article or webinar directed toward an area of concern. 
The coordination of these regional centers in reviewing their own programs and discussing the 
CAST cunicula with colleges and universities in their regions will build a "national team” that 
thinks globally but acts locally. Such a unified approach ensures that we arc equipped to fight 
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for every child every day. Those who work so tirelessly for children should often hear the words 
“Thank you for fighting for me.” Until the day that we need fight no more. 
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Questions from Senator Charles E. Grassley 


Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Prelection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Melodee Hanes: 


1. In your prepared testimony, you stated that despite OJJDP’s efforts to publicize evidence 
based prevention programs, many juvenile justice professionals continue to use ineffective 
approaches to the problem. What are some of the most commonly used prevention techniques 
that we can say for certain are a waste of time and money and what are more effective 
alternatives? 

2. In your testimony, you mentioned that the Department administers the Internet Crimes 
Against Children Task Force, This task force has helped law enforcement and prosecutorial 
agencies across the country respond to allegations of child sex abuse. I’d like to know what, if 
anything, is being done to extend this training to other professionals. Do you have suggestions 
on how we can improve efforts in this area? 

3. Can you please explain in detail what type of cooperation is currently taking place between 
your office, the Department of Justice itnd the Department of Health and Human Services w'hen 
it comes to training child protection professionals? Can you provide details about any 
interagency meetings, groups, or initiatives that discuss ways to improve child abu.se prevention 
and intciwention efforts? 


For all witnesses on the 2*“^ panel: 

1 . Tm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
arc teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Cenfei's. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Services arc vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Victor Vieth: 


1 . Tm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting law's? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Ser\-ices are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Protecting Our Children — The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Michael Johnson: 


1 . Tm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Services are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciaiy 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Chris Newlin: 


1 . I’m interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, hor\' effective 
are teacher reporting law-s? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
.Tustice and the Department of Health and Human Services are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciarj' 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23. 2012 


For Stephanie Smith: 

1 . Tm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

2. It appears that there's a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Services are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on wliat the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Questions and Answers 


Questions for the Record 
Meiodee Hanes 

Principal Deputy Administrator^ 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Office of Justice Programs 
U.S. Department of Justice 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

“Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals” 
May 23, 2012 


Questions Posed by Senator Grassley 

1. In your prepared testimony, you stated that despite OJJDP’s efforts to publicize 
evidence based prevention programs, many juvenile justice professionals continue to use 
ineffective approaches to the problem. What are some of the most commonly used 
prevention techniques that we can say for certain are a waste of time and money and what 
are more effective alternatives? 

As I stated in my testimony, we are working to educate practitioners on the value of evidence- 
based programs. Replicating programs that have been shown to work and that fit a community’s 
needs has the potential to save time and resources as compared to implementing untested 
programs that may or may not address the same problems as effectively. With over 200 
programs in both our Model Programs Guide database and the CrimeSolutions.gov website, we 
have made significant progress in promoting the value of evidence-based programs to the field. 

Even so, there are those who continue to rely on programs that simply do not work. Examples of 
this include the “Scared Straight” type program and similar deterrence programs. Research has 
shown tirese types of programs to be ineffective and harmfiil to children. A study by the 
Vanderbilt Institute of Public Policy found that students in these types of program were more 
likely to recidivate than those in the control group.^ Similarly, Project D.A.R.E (Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education), a popular program widely used in many public schools, is also considered 
ineffective. In 1998, the University of Maryland issued a report funded by the National Institute 
of Justice at the Office of Justice Programs (OJP), which concluded that "D. A.R.E. does not 
work to reduce substance use”^ although CrimeSolutions.^v has rated the new D.A.R.E. Pius 
program as “promising.” 


’ Prior to March 2013, !Vb. Hanes served as die Acting Administrator of OJJDP. 

^ Lipsey, M.W. 1992. Juvenile Delinquency Treatment: A Meta-Analytic Inquiry into the Variability of Effects. In 
Meta-Analysis for Explanation: A Casebook, edited by T.D, Cook, H. Cooper, D.S, Cordray, H. Hartmann, L.V. 
Heilges, RJ. Light, T.A. Louis, and F. Mosteller. New York: Russell S^e Foundation. 


^ Sherman, Lawrence, W., Goltfredsou, Denise, Doris Mackenzie, John Eck, Peter Reuter, and Shawn Bushway - 
Preveittins Crime: What Works. What Doesn't. Whai’s Promisirts. Report for the National Institute of Jt^ice. 
Chapter 5. School-based Crime Prevention 1998 
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We want to address why certain programs that may be considered ineffective continue to receive 
DOJ funding. OJJDP can prohibit the use of discretionary grant funds for specific programs, 
however, the OJJDP Administrator has no authority to do so for statutory formula programs 
(such as Title II, Part B, and Juvenile Accountability Block Grants), which may fund ineffective 
programs. Formula grants are noncompetitive awards to states based on a predetermined 
formula. The distribution of formula grants is often governed by statute; so long as a state has 
met the conditions established by law, it has a legal right to the formula funds. OJJDP cannot 
restrict the use of formula funds for a specific program if they are in compliance with established 
statutory requirements. 

On the other hand, the Children’s Advocacy Center (CAC) Program, funded under the Victims 
of Child Abuse Act (V OCA) is considered to be an effective multidisciplinary model. 
Independent research indicates that CACs are an effective evidence-based model, in that they 
serve to: increase prosecutions of child abuse, shorten the length of time to disposition, increase 
access to mental health and medical services for victims, and improve the satisfaction on rates of 
non-offending caregivers and abused children when compared with communities that do not 
have CACs. 

2. In your testimony, you mentioned that the Department administers the Internet Crimes 
Against Children Task Force. This task force has helped law enforcement and 
prosecutorial agencies across the country respond to allegations of child sex abuse. I’d like 
to know what, if anything, is being done to extend this training to other professionals. Do 
you have suggestions on how we can improve efforts in this area? 

O.TJDP currently funds a number of organizations which provide training and technical assistance 
to the task force and its affiliate agencies including Fox Valley Technical College (FVTC), the 
National White Collar Crime Center, SEARCH, the National Forensic Science Technology 
Center, the Innocent Justice Foundation , and the Girls Educational and Mentoring Services. 

Although much of the training and technical assistance is geared towards law enforcement and 
prosecutors, some of the material is used by probation and parole staff. In addition, there is 
training and technical assistance that specifically focuses on awareness, exposure and education 
efforts. This training is open to civilian employees including forensic analysts, aides, assistants, 
and interns, judges, court personnel, probation/parole personnel, Child Protective Services 
professionals, Victim Witness Advocates, sociM workers, mental health professionals, nurses, 
doctors, other medical personnel and internet service provider employees. 

In an effort to reach a broader audience and increase access, we support webinars and distance 
learning for both Internet Crimes Against Children (ICAC) Task Force members and non- 
members. Webinars are an important low cost resource addressing relevant ICAC related issues 
in real-time. The online education tool increases learning, decreases costs, and extends the reach 
and longevity of content. In addition to improving learning outcomes, distance learning 
programs have helped federal programs reduce travel, hotel and administrative costs, expand 
training to underserved populations who cannot participate in face-to-face programs and extend 
the longevity of educational content. 


2 
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We also provide speakers for child exploitation conferences conducted by other OJJDP-approved 
organizations such as the annual National Law Enforcement Training on Child Exploitation 
training. This training event is offered to more than two thousand law enforcement investigators, 
forensic examiners, prosecutors, probation and parole officers and tribal partners, and both ICAC 
Task Force members and non-members. Social service workers are now also permitted to 
participate in this event. 

The Department is working with ICAC Task Force agencies to increase access to, and encourage 
participation in, training for other child protection professionals offered through the ICAC 
Program by increasing outreach efforts, expanding training opportunities, developing additional 
resources, and increasing conference attendance. 

3. Can you please explain in detail what type of cooperation is currently taking place 
between your office, the Department of Justice and the Department of Health and Human 
Services when it comes to training child protection professionals? Can you provide details 
about any interagency meetings, groups, or Initiatives that discuss ways to improve child 
abuse prevention and intervention efforts? 

D OJ and HHS Collaboration on Training Child Protection Professionals 

The National Children’s Alliance (NCA) (funded by OJJDP) partnered with the National Child 
Traumatic Stress Network (NCTSN) (funded by Health and Human Services (HHS) Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA)) on a number of activities. The 
NCA serves oh NCTSN’s Advisory Board and participated in the Child Sexual Abuse 
Workgroup, which produced a series of fact sheets about child sexual abuse. The NCA also 
partnered with NCTSN grantees to bring evidence-supported mental health treatment to CACs. 
The agencies worked together to co-author the CAC Director’s Guide to Mental Health Services 
and NCTSN is providing a training track at the NCA conference to improve mental health 
services in CAC. 

The Office of Justice Programs’ Office for Victims of Crime (OVC) partnered with the 
Administration for Children and Families and the American Psychological Association to adapt a 
training curriculum on evidence-based treatments for children exposed to violence. The goal is 
to tailor the original curriculum, designed for mental health professionals, into a training targeted 
to the child protective services field. The cxirriculum will provide knowledge and skills that will 
enable the child welfare workforce to advocate for effective evidence-based treatments for 
children who are impacted by abuse and neglect. The final product will be available to child 
welfare programs and allied professionals nationwide. 

Also, OVC has partnered with key federal agencies to develop a new public awareness resource, 
a video series on child victimization and exposure to violence. To date. Phase I of the project has 
been completed and includes four six-minute videos. These videos include the following: 
Through Our Eyes: Children, Violence, and Trauma (public awareness video); Children, 

Violence and Trauma: Treatments That Work; Children, Violence and Trauma: The Child 
Advocacy Center Model; and Children, Violence and Trauma; Community-Based Approaches. 
Members of the Federal Interagency Workgroup on Child Abuse and Neglect (FEDIAWG), 
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chaired by HHS’ Children’s Bureau, played a key role in reviewing the draft materials. The 
federal partners, including the FEDIAWG, will be involved in Phase II of this project — the 
development of four additional videos. 

Interagency Meetings and Initiatives 

Ihe Department has a long history of close collaboration with HHS. Since 1996, HHS’ Office 
on Child Abuse and Neglect within ACF has continued to lead and coordinate the FEDIAWG. 
Over 40 federal agencies are represented, including representatives from OJP. 

The overall goals of the FEDIAWG are to provide a forum through which staff from relevant 
federal agencies can communicate and exchange ideas and information about child maltreatment 
related programs and activities, and to provide a basis for collective action through which 
funding and resources can be maximized. 

HHS, OJJDP, and the Office on Violence Against Women meet quarterly to discuss ways to 
better coordinate Children’s Exposure to Violence (CEV) initiatives across federal agencies. 

The current collaboration includes participation by Defending Childhood sites and HHS grantees 
in webinars on CEV. 

The Department has also worked with other federal agencies to improve child abuse prevention 
and intervention efforts. 

The Justice Issues Work Group, led by OJJDP, has moved swiftly with the American Bar 
Association Center on Children and the Law, the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges, the Interagency Coordinating Committee on Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorders 
(ICCFASD), and other partners to raise awareness about Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorders 
(FASD) among legal and judicial professionals and to begin developing strategies that more 
efleotively meet the needs of FASD-affected individuals. 

OJJDP has been a member of the National Institutes of Health, National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism sponsored ICCFASD since the late 1990s and leads the Justice Issues 
Work Group, one component of the ICCFASD. Created in 1996, ICCFASD seeks to improve 
communication and collaboration among agencies to address pressing issues related to FASD, 
including health, education, developmental disability, research, justice, and social services. 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grassiev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

f'rotecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Victor Vieth: 


I . Fm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

It is critical that teachers serve as mandated reporters because educators, more than any other 
profession, interact with and identify maltreated children. According to the Fourth National 
Incidence Study of Child Abuse & Neglect, "staff in schools (teachers, nurses, and counselors) 
recognized more children than any other single sentinel group, over one-half (52%) of the 
children who fit the Harm Standard,"* Unfortunately, recognizing that a child may be a victim of 
maltreatment doesn’t always translate into compliance with mandated reporting laws. Although 
educators comprise a large segment of the total reports made each year (16/4%) to child 
protective services, ** many educators fail to report even clear evidence of abuse. 

In a survey of 197 teachers, these educators were given tw'o hypothetical cases of abuse. In the 
first hypothetical, the teachers were asked if they would make a report w-hen a student tells them 
a stepfather has been touching their genitals. In the second hypothetical, the teachers were asked 
if they would make a report w hen a student tells them that another teacher was touching their 
genitals. Only 26% of the teachers said they would report the first instance to the authorities and 
only 1 1% said they would report the .second incident to the authorities.'* 

.According to this same study, 73% of teachers reported they had never made a report of child 
abuse and those who had a made a report averaged only one report,** This is true even though the 
teachers in this study averaged 10 years of experience.^ When reports are made, it is typically 
only to a supervisor.*’ 


* Sediak, A.J., Mettenburg, J., Basena, M.. Petta, I.. McPherson, K., Greene, A., and Li. S. 

FOURTH National incidenct. Study of Chii.d .Abuse and Neglect (NIS-4): Report ro Congress 7-4 (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Serv ices, .Administration for Children and Families 2010). 

-United States Department of Health & Human Services, Child Mal treat-Ment 20 1 0, p. 7 (2010). 

* Vlaureen C. Kenny, Child Abuse Reporting: Teachers' Perceived Deterrents, 25 CHILD .ABUSE & NEGLECT 81. 88 
(2001 ). Journalists are echoing the w'ork of scholars by documenting in mainstream media egregious instances of 
professionals failing to report unequivocal cases of child abuse. See e.g-. Annette Foglino, teachers who prey on 
kids: h'hy they’re still going free. GtxjD Housekeeping (December 2003) p. 61. 

" Maureen C. Kenny. Child Abuse Reporting: Teachers' Perceived Deterrents, 25 Child Abuse & NEGLECT 8 1, 88 
( 2001 ). 

’ Id 
'■ Id 
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There are many reasons that teachers, and most other reporters, fail to report. Insufficient 
evidence, lack of certainty that abuse has occurred, a fear of repercussion, and the belief a report 
will cause additional harm are some of the reasons cited by reporters failing to comply with the 
law.^ Ambiguity in some mandated reporting statutes also contributes to underreporting. A 
surt'ey of mandated reporters in iowa revealed that reporters had difficulty in determining 
whether a given injury was reportable under state law.® Most, if not ail of these reasons could be 
overcome with better training. Unfortunately, mandated reporter training for teachers is 
extremely poor. 

In a 1989 survey of 480 elementary school teachers, 50% said they had not received any in- 
service training on mandated reporting and most of the teachers were not fully aware of their 
school's policies as to tlie handling of child abuse cases.^ In a 2001 study of 197 teachers, 74% 
said they received "minimal” or '‘inadequate” preparation in college to prepare them for the work 
of being a mandated reporter and 58% said they were receiving minimal or inadequate training 
on child abuse once they entered the field, 

In the case of the Penn .State scandal, inadequate training of mandated reporters may have played 
a role in the failure of high school and college educators in failing to report their suspicions of 
Mr. Sandusky, ” In a survey of 1 ,400 mandated professionals from 54 counties in Pennsylvania, 

1 4% said they had never received mandated reporter training. Another 24% said they had not 
received mandated reporter training in the past five years. The professionals that had received 
training on their obligations as mandated reporters, may not have received quality training. 
Approximately 80% of the respondents to the survey said the training was not approved for 
continuing education units or they were uncertain. 

111 terms of improving training for teachers, two things should be done. First, undergraduate 
training of teachers should include a rigorous, full semester course on child maltreatment. This is 
important not only to fulfill the obligations of teachers as mandated reporters but to fulfill their 
obligations as educators. Maltreated children are more likely to suffer from numerous medical 
and mental health conditions'’ and teachers need to fully understand the impact of child abuse on 
the maltreated children with whom they are in contact with on a daily basis. 


' Vlaureen C. Kenny, Child Abuse Reponmg: Teachers’ Perceived lieierrems, 25 Child ABUSE & Neglect 8 1 
( 2001 ). 

* See Margaret H, Meriwether, Child Abuse Reporting Laws: Time for a Change. 20 Fam. L. Q. 141, 142 (1986). 

“ Teachers and Child Abicse, National Center for Prosecution of Child Abuse UPDATE (American Prosecutors 
Research Institute, .Ale.xandria, Virginia), October, 1989. 

Maureen C. Kenny, Child Abuse Reporting: Teachers' Perceived DeterrenLs. 25 CHILD ABUSE & NEGLECT 8 1,88 
( 2001 ). 

' ‘ See generally. Victor Vieth, et al, Lessons from Penn: .4 Call to Implement a New Pattern of Training for 
Mandated Reporters and Child Protection Professionals, 3 CENTERPtECE (2012) (available online at 
www.ncptc.ora ) 

Mandated Reporter Survey Report. THE PROTECT OUR CHILDREN COMMITTEE 1 , available online at 
w ww.proiectpachildren.Qrg (last visited November 14, 2011). 

" Id 
Id at 2. 

' ' V incent J. Felitti & Robert F. .Anda, The Relationship of. Adverse Childhood Experience to .Adult Medical Disease. 
PsycMatric Disorders and Sentinel Behavior: implications for Healthcare, in THE IMPACT OF Early LIFE TRAUMA 
ON Health and Disease: The Hidden Epidemic (Cambridge Press 2010). 
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Second, teachers and other mandated reporters should receive refresher training on mandated 
reporting at least once a year. This training should be at least six hours and should cover physical 
abuse, sexual abuse, neglect and emotional abuse. The teachers should receive practical, concrete 
instruction on what is or is not suspicious of abuse. The training should not be an online course 
but rather conducted in person by an experienced child abuse professional. In this way, the 
teachers will be able to ask questions and to interface with an experienced child protection 
professional. 

Every county in the United States should have at least one designated representative to conduct 
the training. This person can be a local child abuse detective, social worker, prosecutor or other 
interested party. In order to ensure uniformity, the training materials could be developed for 
statewide usage by state pro,secutor associations. Children’s Advocacy Centers, or law 
enforcement programs specializing in child maltreatment — but they must be taught at the local 
level by someone in the teacher’s county who will better understand local dynamics that may 
impede a report from being made. 


2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers, At the federal level, both the Department of 
.lustice and the Department of Health and Human Services are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 

In the United States, we have two distinct child protection systems — criminal justice and child 
protection services (CPS), Criminal Justice professionals respond to the criminal aspects of 
maltreatment, while CPS professionals work to repair families impacted by abuse and, many 
times, to work toward reunification of children with abusive or neglectful parents. Historically, 
these systems did not properly coordinate their investigations or other functions resulting in 
multiple interviews as well as other duplicative, even harmful practices. 

In encouraging states to mandate multi-disciplinary responses and in funding Children’s 
.Advocacy Centers and other refonns, the federal government has improved coordination among 
community agencies. Unfortunately, there are also two ways in which the federal government 
impedes coordination at the state and local level. 

First, there are instances in which one or more agencies of the federal government launches or 
supports an initiative without fully taking into account the potential impact on all of the 
professions who may be part of a multi-disciplinary response to instances of abuse or neglect. 

For e,xample, the United States Department of Health and Human Services has assisted child 


See generally. Nancy Chandler, Children's Advocacy Centers: Making a Difference One Child at a Time. 2§ 
Ha.mlin'e Journal of Public Law & Policy 3 1 5 (2006) (Providing an overview of the history and work of 
Children’s .Advocacy Centers). 
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protection agencies in implementing an alternative or differential response system in which CPS 
is able to provide services to less severe forms of abuse. ’’’ The United States Department of 
Justice has played virtually no role in differential response and the disconnect between these 
agencies at the federal level has translated into difficulties for frontline child protection 
professionals. 

.Although differential response is supported by some research and may be an effective means of 
preventing egregious maltreatment, it has also resulted in the exclusion of the multi-disciplinary 
team from the decision making process of many cases of maltreatment. In 85% of the states 
using this model, the decision of whether or not to forward a child into the alternative response 
system is made by the assigned social worker with approval or other involvement from a 
supervisor.'® In my travels across the country, I frequently encounter criminal jiustice 
professionals who are frustrated that they now' have a limited role in determining whether or not 
a report of abuse warrants an investigation. In the eyes of these criminal justice professionals, the 
alternative response system is reversing years of progress in getting agencies at the local level to 
work together, 


This is not to say that differential response is a bad idea — indeed, I think the idea has great 
potential. However, there should be a much fuller consideration of the impact of such a system 
on multi-disciplinary teams as well as the danger of allowing any one entity to make such critical 
decisions unilaterally. At the very least, both the Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Department of Justice should work together in explaining major policy changes of this nature 
to all of the frontline professionals impacted. 

Second, there is a need to involve more frontline professionals in decision making processes. 
Over the past 1 5 years, F ve been invited to a number of think tanks for a variety of federal 
agencies contemplating important policies that will impact front line professionals. What is often 
absent from these events is a strong representation of praciicing front line professionals — those 
w'lio are daily interacting with abused children. To some extent, this absence is understandable. 
The difficulty in selecting a representative sample of frontline child protection professionals may 
be part of the reason invitations are often extended to agents of national organizations or others 
who have published extensively or otherwise received some recognition in the field. 
Unfortunately, the work of researchers, policy makers and even the directors of national 
organizations are often disconnected from the work of actual child protection practitioners. 

This is not to say that researchers and policy makers are unimportant so much as to recognize 
that their work must be driven by the experiences of those directly working with children, 
indeed, history has repeatedly shown that, in the field of child protection, the best ideas typically 
come from front line professionals. For example, the Children’s Advocacy Center movement 
didn’t begin in Washington or in the mind of national officials — it came from a solitary 


’ ‘ United States Depart.ment of HEAum and Human Services, Differential Response to Reports of 
Child Abuse & Neglect (February 200S). 

United States Department of Health and Human Services, National Study of Child Protective 
Services Systems and Reform Efforts, Review of State Policy (April 2003) pages 

’’ See Michael Johnson and Victor Vieth, }Vhen the Call Comes: APSAC 's Historic Recognition of Lem Enforcement 
Officers and Prosecutors as Professionals, APSAC ADVISOR 25, 27 (Winter/Spring 20 12) (commenting on the 
concerns of law enforcement officers and prosecutors on the alternative response system). 
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prosecutor in Huntsville, Alabama who thought there must be a better way to meet the needs of 
these children,’” Similarly, the emerging movement to reform undergraduate and graduate 
training of child protection professionals did not begin in Washington, it began at a small 
university in southeastern Minnesota dedicated to this simple but profound reform,”' 

In recognition of this history, the federal government must be more proactive in soliciting the 
views and taking into account the experiences of frontline child protection professionals. This 
can be as simple as utilizing modern technology (Survey Monkey, etc) to enable front line 
professionals to routinely comment and otherwise provide significant input on federal child 
protection policies and to apply to serve as peer reviewers on federal grants. Indeed, tliere should 
be a requirement that child protection professionals currently working directly w'ith children as 
investigators, prosecutors, social workers, forensic interviewers or other disciplines are strongly 
represented in reviewing requests for federal funding of child protection initiatives. This also 
includes a review of proposals for research dollars. Although many frontline professionals may 
not be equipped to comment on a research design, they are in the best position to determine 
whether a particular research project would be helpful to those working directly with abused or 
neglected children. On more than one occasion, the federal government has funded or promoted 
research projects that have limited value to child abuse investigators, prosecutors or other 
officials. With greater involvement of front line professionals in selecting research grantees, the 
federal government would be able to invest its child protection dollars more wisely. 


Robert E, Cramer, Symposium on Child Sexual Abuse Prosecutions: The Current Stale of the Art. 40 U. Miami L. 
Rev. 209 (1985). 

'' Victor Vieth, Unto the Third Generation: A Call to End Child Abuse in the United States within 120 Years, 
(revised and expanded), 28 Hamline JOURNAL OF PUBLIC L.AW & POLICY (Fall 2006) (discussing the Child 
Advocacy Studies program that began at Winona State University and is now unfolding at dozens of universities in 
more than 15 states). 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23,2012 


For Michael Johnson: 


1. I’m interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how 
effective are teacher reporting laws? 

Not very. One of many problems is the variance in definition, mandated reporters, requires 
training etc. from state to state. By far the biggest complaint of teachers is the length of time it 
takes to actually report when calling the hotline. Teachers complain about lack of knowledge 
or follow-up, or what happened with the report, was there an investigation etc. the assumption 
is state CPS is either investigating or providing services, which may be true, however, the 
teacher sees the same student, exhibiting or complaining of the same behavior or 
circumstance.. This creates a dynamic of mistrust between agencies. Higher functioning 
CAC's and MDT's (should) have addressed this by inclusion in MDT staffing when 
appropriate. 

(See Shakeshaft research for incidence attached). 

What additional training may be necessary' to provide to teachers to ensure that they 
report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

Honorable Senator Grassley: 

All persons should be mandated reporters of Child Abuse. NO exceptions including the 
common special or privileged relationship 
Clergy Penitent 
Attorney Client 
Doctor Patient 

Or other variations state or federal legislators can think of. 

Please broaden this discussion to include all youth-seiwing organizations, children’s interests 
are not served by shoeing or concentrating efforts in one area (e.g., schools) and not 
others, e.g., youth-serving organizations, youth ministries: camping, mentoring, STEM, 
or leadership programs, etc. Thus my response is for them all and will thus apply to 
schools. There is a huge disconnect between what ‘real’ experts know about abuse, 
abuse dynamics and offender behavior and lay professionals such as teachers. In real life, 
child molesters are scary to the lay person and lay professional. These offenders are 
parents, idealized in the community, charismatic, a ’’groomer,” the reporter has normal 
reticence to report due to fear of administration, media, impact on the person work or 
organization, simple ignorance of the observed symptoms or risk, lack of knowledge of 
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offender behavior, fear of impact on the reporter or fear of involvement of the 
criminal/civil justice system. 

/ii classic small town refrain, '‘when you report someone in the am, everyone in town will 
know in the pm.” 

Teachers like doctors (pediatricians) fear a reputation for reporting abuse will adversely 
impact there career. 

Much of the current training is advocate-/survivor-based and primarily in the area of sexual 
abuse. While many do a good job, real experts know there are numerous challenges 
facing youth today, and these challenges are here and continuously emerging. The 
training should be broader yet more detailed, and layered over years as more techniques 
by offenders are identiited, specifically; 

• Offender behavior 

Prevalence and incidence 

• Grooming, of child, parents, community organizations 

• Compliancy of victims 

• Situational predation (not Kenneth Lanning, but Dr. David Finkelhor) 

• All forms of physical abuse and neglect with visuals 

• ACE research and impact on youth 

■ Youth-on-youth problematic, sexual, and criminal behaviors 

• Outcry and disclosure processes 

• How to receive a disclosure 

• Reporting procedures 

Dr Charol Shakeshaft is a colleague, 1 am impressed with her work in the area of schools 
(see attached), 1 do not know how she is received by school districts and administrations. 
We met while in the planning .stages for Boy Scouts of America National Youth 
Protection Symposium 2012 in Atlanta Ga., (see attached) the first and still only of its 
kind geared directly to YSOs, for the purpose of bringing REAL experts into these 
topical discussion area with youth serving organizations.. 

Sir, in my personal opinion, the Sandusky's of the world will always prey not only on our 
youth, but our communities, until and unless specialists who know predation are brought 
in to intervene. Providing lay professionals, teachers, and other YSO with more 
recognition tools on perpetrator behavior - from the perp’s perspective not victim's - is a 
must. However they are no match for the high functioning criminal sexual deviant. 

Reporting Laws 

Original mandatory reporter laws carried a criminal and penal sanction. Some still do. Ever 
wonder why the original mandated reporter of child abuse: law enforcement, school 
personnel, and hospital professionals - the very experts in recognition- needed a criminal 
or civil sanction for not reporting? My point is there is more at stake here than a simple. 
Report Abuse. 

An examination of the real issues surrounding (lack of)reporting presented by someone who 
KNOWS the issue of abuse, will bridge the schism. 
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2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the 
Department of Justice and tie Department of Health and Human Services are vital to 
helping train professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that 
impedes cooperation at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal 
government can do better to encourage more state and local cooperation? 


Sir, I founded one of the highest functioning CAC's in the nation and set in place the 
policies, procedure, culture of multidisciplinarism and collaboration as well as have traveled 
and trained at over 250 MDT/CAC communities including Indian Country. With budget cuts 
at all levels I fear an oversimplification or embellishment of success. CAC's and MDT's 
make a huge difference in coordination and response however, they are not evolving to meet 
needs nor are they progressing in the field as they should. Most CAC's are struggling to pay 
top heavy staff and compromising the service to abused kids and families. As Victor Vieth 
and i presented, there is STILL a fundamental failure on ALL levels to adequately train the 
child abuse interveners or child protection workers in the many areas they will be 
investigating. When I was presenting at national conferences (before employment at BSA), i 
often asked LE officers to raise their hands if they were adequately trained to investigate the 
very cases they would be assigned prior to assignment to an MDT/CAC 99 out of 100 would 
raise their hand. In today's time this is failure. The reality is that if their agency has funding 
to send them to training, they will get bits and pieces of information over the years. Few 
having access to the training needed. Keep in mind many w'ork three-five years in CA 
investigation before rotating out, by burning out, retirement, reassignment or promotion. The 
next LEO comes in to start the process over. 

It takes three weeks of eight-hour training days to adequately train an investigator in all areas 
he/she may have to investigate the typical forms of child maltreatment an investigator may 
face. 

While we have aw’esome national conferences, they do not train one in the skills needed to 
investigate child abuse. 

We presented the answer. . . 
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warning 

signs of 

educator 

sexual 

misconduct 


tducaiors can prevent much of 
the sexud! misconduct in schools 
it they know how to recognize 
and respond to suspicious 
patterns and it administrators 
enforce an environment of high 
expectations tor behavior. 


By Charol Shakeshafi 
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''C- !. .■>!- .I'lini; alsmi! in< uk-nts of unwanted sexuai 
-‘Ul .it schiHil. ni'.iris r”iw or about 3.5 million 
■-i n' . rt pii’t h.ixinu phvMC)! sexual contact from 
an atiiilv. most connnonlv a teacher or coach, in their 
schnoi Lshakcshafi, 20(>4), These students describe 
unwanted touching on breasts, buttocks, and geni- 
raK; ron ed kissing ami hugging: ural/gcnital contact 

Ke(Hins c)l educator misconduct that doesn’t in- 
clude touching a sniilcnt. but rather sharing jioniog- 
rajshy. sexual talk, sexual exhibitionism, or inasmrba- 
non raised the proportion to aixout 10%, ornearjj' 
4.S nuilion students (Shakeshah, 3004). 

i coined the phrase educator sexual niisconductat 
least a decade ago because it brackets a range of map- 
juopnate to cnminai sexual l>th;ivior.s and includes 
verba!. isual. and physical imsconduct. Some of this 
behavior i.s criminaL sotne not. But all of the be- 
i\a\ lors are unaccejiralik: wlien directed by an adult, 
especially by a school-based atubority rigure, toward 
a student. 

While predators are the adults who abuse, adult 
bystanders also contribute to an unsafe emiron- 
ment. When 1 talk with teachers in schools where 
an abuser has been arrested, i hear admissions that 
they Itad suspecreti sonietliing but, because rheyxverc 
not covnpictely sure, did not want to say anything. A 
comnion ex|>ianati(.)n for not reporting tjuc-stionabie 
beiiaviov is, “If 1 reported and 1 was wrong, I would 
iuu'c ruined the life of another teacher.” 1 have ncx-cr 
heard a collcagtie .say, “If I didn’t report and this per- 
son had ahused. I’d have ruined rlie life ofa student.” 

The number of .students abused i.s high, tcspecially 
wliere ju'cvcntion is ,s[>ott\' or alisent. .Most educa- 
tors, parents, and students don’t know the warning 
signs and pattei'ns of educator abusers. If they tlid, 
tlicy'd be more likei)^ to report and therefore prevent 
harm to children, 

I ris ironic, ii'novindeed tragic, that most programs 
to stop sc,vua! alni.se are directed toward children, 
asking them to do what adults will not — report. 
While children must learn risky situation identifi- 
cation, refusa!, and disclosure .skills, adults — not 
children — • arc respoirsibk; for ensuring that schools 
arc safe places for ail .students. 


Patterns of sexual misconduct 

^\'hilc tiiorc are no .screening tools to help deter- 
mine who is an active or fKicenrial sexual predator, 
sehooi leaders can learn roreadthew^arningsignsand 
patterns that identify risk and hound.iry behavior. 
'I 'he tiescriptions that follow are archetypes summa- 


rized from scores ofcourt cases and from the empiri- 
cal iirerarure. I tjffer generalizations because they're 
grounded in the realitx’ of school-based se.xtial abuse 
and, to that ex'tent, may help caring educators un- 
derstand and act on this circumstance. 

T’vc identificil two pretkiminant types ol preda- 
tors in schools. The first is die fixated ah/scr who is 
most often found in elementart' schools and the early 
middle .school grades. This person is more likely 
to be male than female and is likely to i>e iu<!ged a 
good teacher by parents, students, other rcacbcr.s, 
and administrators. Fixated abu.sers have a dispro- 
portionate number of teaching aw ards. I his should 
not be inteqrreteci as meaning that outstarKiing and 
awarded tcachens are child sexual atnisers. iiist rather 
that most fixated abusers in elemcnjaiy school arc 
considered to be excellent teachers by the .school 
community. 





Xi!. . 

A ttyiical pattern in an elementary school is an 
outstanding male teacher who identifies a male stu- 
dent as a possible victim. The predator talks with 
the boy, has him stay after school for extra help, and 
gives him small gifts, If the child doesn’t resist, then, 
the teacher contacts the parent, often the mother 
in a single-parent home, and tells her that lier son 
has a lot of promise, but needs some extra help. The 
teacher is soon at the child’s home, working w'ith 
che child. The mother might fee! a sense of relief, 
knowing that a rc.sjiec'tcd teacher has rc.ichcd out 
to help her .son. She's often grateful for the pres- 
ence of a po.sirive male role model. 'The teacher has 
now- secured the trust of the mother, lie already had 
trust at school because of his reputation as a good 
teacher and a helpful and caring colleague. 'I'his 
predator begins to take the male student to special 
places — hall g3ine.s, fishing, camping — that give 
him private access to the child. The teacher show's 
the child affection, tells him how much he cares, 
and cscaiate.s touching. Mlwn the teacher predator 
sexually abuses the student, be docs so in an envi- 
ronment in which he feels safe. I Ic is respected at 
school, the family knows him and trusts him, and 
the child is available to him, 

.A different pattern at the detnentary level is 
for a male teacher to choose a female student as a 
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cinss monitor or cJass helper. For example, a music 
1 . 'll might select one of the outstanding musi- 
cians ami tell her she’s more capable than others in 
the ciass, [ le compliments her maturity and has her 
star alter school- Soon, the female student and the 
teaclu r are well known to each other. The teacher 
cnniiniK's to rtattcr and charm, and the gir! feds 
special. Soon, the teacher touches the girl and, over 
time, increases the sexual nature of the touch. By 
this rime, the child trusts and cares for the teacher, 
ami the teacher exploits that trust and sexually vic- 
timii'es the student. 

.\nm> :salrc'r, an internationallv known expert on 
sexual prciiators, recently reminded u.s that hxated 
abusers work hard to he likeable. Popularity' and 
likalnlitv arc often confused xvith trustxvorthiness. 
M hen a tixaicd abuser is accused, victims protect 
tiiem, parents rehisc to believe the accusations, au- 
thor! tics discount the re}>orts, communities support 
the prcdiuor, and juries acquit (Salter, 2012). 



School faculty anti s'taff often raih^ around a 
teiidicr accused of sexual misconduct while shun- 
ning and .shaming the victim, ffiven when the accused 
admits the crime, colleagues have been charmed and 
groomed to such n degree that some conclude the 
predator confesseti to spare family and friends the 
embarrassment of a public trial. 

While fixated abusers are difliaifr to detect Iw- 
causc they get parents, children, and other educators 
t:o trust rliem, tlicy can be stofiped if administrators 
and ocher teachers understand the jxatterns and arc 
willing to act. In m(.>sr cases, reporting suspicions to 
a chihl protection agency and/or the police Vr'ili leatl 
to an investigation that will explore the possibility of 
abuse. WTiic not all investigations acairateiy iden- 
tify ai.iu.sers, many do. .Moreover, a complaint and 
investigation record alerts school jjersonncl to keep 
-an eye on the alleged [iredator and to make connec- 
tions with future allegations. 

But tlxatcd abusers are not the majority’ of those 
who sexually vicrimi'/e students. Only about onc- 
tiiirci of offcniicrs who abuse children under i 3 are 
hxatt'cl abusers, ’.llic remainder who target the other 
two-rhirds of children under 13 and most students 
oidcr than 1 3 are opportunistic ahiisciy. These are 


adults who take sexual atUant ige 'it ■-ili! itsi'n, inir 
who aren’t ex'clusively attractwi to chikiren or tceii- 
agers. These adults tend to lie ciiicivionailv arresreii 
and operate at a teenage Icvei. I lic% are auults who 
have boundary and judgment problems and aren't 
tlifficult to identify once their paticrns arc ianiihar 
to others in the school. 

A typical e-xample is the case of .i fnh guide _L,iii 
whose friend reporteti the abuse, ultunaiely Icadintr 
to the teacher’s arrest. Other teachers wore arm- 
bands in support of then coiieagui. .ind c-ilkaed 
money from studencs and parents to sujipon his le- 
gal defense, including collecting monev in die teniaie 
rictim’s classrt'Kam, m front of her. Other reachcr.s 
called her a “slut” and accused her of "trying to rum 
the career of a g<x>d man." i'hc accused teacher con- 
fessed to .sexually abusing the student, i he femaie 
victim left the .school [iccau.se .slie vva.s harassed dailv 
by adults and .students. .Mthcnigh the teacher was 
-arrested and lost his teaching license, the treatment 
of the viaira by other ,uiu]c.s in the school caused 
additional damage. 

Although stiulcnts report that instances of educa- 
tor sexual misconduct by adult males are 4, ,5 times 
more likely than instances of abuse bv temalcs, 4()Vo 
oftherejxincd miscomiucr w-a.s from a female work- 
ing in tlic schools (Shakesivafr, 2004). .l'ema.ies fre- 
quently attribute their misconduct to romantic love 
for a male snuient. playing out -a I'cdo ol thetr o\\’n 
adolescent fanwsics. For instance, a female teacher 
with a weak self-image might he attracted to a mule 
student in her class and feel excited when she talks 
witiihim. She starts ro think that pursuing him is ac- 
ceptable because he’s a teenager. She Hatters him and 
makes herself sexually availaWc. The male .student 
might he an.vious and rc[)ci!cii tir pleased by siich at- 
tention. Either w^ay, social and cultural norms have 
taught the j'oimg man that he .is suj.iposo(.i to feel 
honored and engage in a sexual rcliuion.ship. And so, 
he atxpncscesro the female teachci'. A similar }ii3rtern 
is a male teacher who finds a female sfudent attrac- 
rive. He courts her, flirts with her, and ronuinccs her. 
The fe’inale student is thriiied that a te-acher thinks 
shclssmarr. mature, and attractive. She thinks they’re 
dating and in love. 

The opportunistic abusers tend to spend a jot of 
time around groups of students, talking with them, 
gtiing to the same places they go, and trying to blend 
in. They arc tltc teachers who want to be .seen a.s 
hip or txiol ami wdio w-anc the students to diink they 
arc jiarc of the student peer group. Thcji arc adults 
who comment on the attractiveness of the .students, 
ntlking about a student as htit or sexy. 'Fheir con- 
versations about students arc often inappropriately 
personal. They also know a great deal ahoiic the per- 
souai lives of individual sftuicnts, more than would 
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h V 111 hit 1 n I ! lr\\ itt'.e interactions were aca- 
ilt.li c I )ii)i(>ji!nri.h hiLiiflly. 


Environment In which abuse occurs 

tiin 4 Id D'vid Finhelhor, director of the 
(..rinics iieainsi: (..hiklren Research Center at the 
I, nn ersirv of New i lanipshire, four preconditions 
1 it I lit n I due UDF sexual niiscomiuct. 

• 1 he adult must he movK'aVcii to scxualh' abuse 
a endd. i his motivation might he the sexual 
.Id isii .)f 1 mated abuser or the hapj.>enstance 
inar prompts an opportunistic abuser. 

• 1 he adult must overcome both inrernal and 
evrcrnal inhibitions ag-ainst abuse. 

• I he adult must liavc an opporrunity to engage 
m sexual activity. 

• ! he adult must ovcrcoint the child’s resistance. 

Mntivation tn sexually abuse. Xo screening de- 
vices will identify a lixated abuser nor is there a 
treawnent that will change the sexual desire of a 
fixated abuser. Hut schools can create an environ- 
ment chat discourages child sexual abusers. This is 
true for !)ot.i! tixated and opportunistic offenders. 
Close supervision, a series of ]>olicies and veguJa- 
tions that reduce risk, and the commitment of all 
staff in a school to protect children — proactively 
an<i especially through reporting — can make it 
difficuh: for a tixated aliuscr to groom am.1 abu-se 
children, 'I'he same i.s true for the opportunistic 
offender, who takes advantage of situations that 
are gcnendly prevented or proscrihetl iit well-run, 
closely supervised schools. 

Interna/ in/fih/tors. Predators doivi want to be 
ciuight. Fear of arrest and prison can derail the mt>- 
tivation to abuse. Poiicic,sand procedures that make 
it clear that child sexual abuse is a criminal act and 
tliat educator sexual misconduct can lead both to 
termination of a teaching career and prison rime go 
a long way to prevent, abuse. Making con.sequences 
clear and operating with zero tolerance for educator 
.sc.vual niisconducc impedes abuse. .Predators ratio- 
nalize their actions by using thinking errors such 
as “She wanted me to do tho,se things to her." “I’m 
helping him to grow uj.*." “She flirted with le 

knew what he was doing." “l ie liked it.” “She wanted 
it." It is possible to provide training that clarifies 
the criminal con.sec|iiences of such rationalizations. 
Theclimare established by thateffcctivc professional 
learning then provides an additional defense against 
abuse. 


External inhibitors. Gotid policies and proce - 
dures, annual training, claritj'aboutboimiiuu ]) 1 
ent awareness, and staff vigilance — these ai! xvoi k 
to minimize abuse. Knowing that other teachers and 
personnel will report inappropriate or qiic.stK'nahk- 
behavior also can inhibit an adult from inappropnaie 
behavior with students. UnfortunateKx onlv 1 1 );> < >t 
teachers sayf they' w-ould report abuse of a student hv 
a fellow teacher (Shakeshaff, 2004). Students who 
don’t report are often embarrassed, ashamed, and.' 
or afraid they will be blamed. 'I'hey al.so believe ilv,u 
school officials will do nothing to help them, Sinnc 
want the abuse to stop, but don’t want the ahuser to 
get in trouble. 

Child resistance. Chiltircn should learn h('w tf> 
refuse inappropriate behavior and howto report such 
activity. However, even the best training is m> match 
for a detennined predator, and strengthening stu- 
dent skills is not a substimte for adult responsibility. 



Creating a safe environment 

Keith Kaufman, professor of psv’chology at I’ort- 
land State University, advocates a situational preven- 
tion approach to prev'cnting sexual abuse by trusted 
others (2012). \Mth this process approach, schools 
and districts assess their environments for safety risks 
and can make necessary improvements. 

(^refill htring. While backgix)und checks are re- 
quired in most states, they rarely flag a sexual pred- 
ator applying for a professional position hccatisc 
the.se people arc not likely to have a criminal re- 
cord. Theretbre, it is imptjrant to atmplctc careful 
reference checks a.sking direct q«e,stions atioiit al- 
legations of sexual misconduct. Applicants moving 
from one district to another should be given careful 
scriuiny- and reference checks should extend beyond 
the references listed. 

Strong policies. Districts shotsid have clear poli- 
cies and procedures that systematicdly and explicitly 
detail the following: 

• WTtat constitutes cducattir sx^xual al)vise? 

• W-Ttat are acceptable and unacceptable 
behaviors by cilucators? 

• VVliat are rite mechanisms tor legally rcquiretl 
reporting? 

• Mow can students, teacher.s. admini-strators, iirKl 
parents prevent educat«»r scxiiu! alutse? 

• WTicn and how dcjes the sxhool s or districts 


vg.iNfi i<a(XKVVT>i<gci2ina.fir,:] 
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system ior detecting abuse aurojijadcally 
ti'ig'gcr an investigation and ensure an impartial 
investigation? 

• IMiiit are the legal consequences fora 
violation? 

Srakcinildcrs need policies that define verbal, 
\'ist!a!, and jihysical sexual misconduct and make it 
clear chat the district is committed to eliminating 
sexual cxpioitaiion of students by adults. 

Policies should provide guidance in identifying 
and reporting beinntors that might indicate sexual 
exploitation and make it clear that the entire school 
family is res|Kmsible for identification and report- 
ing. Policies should not only provide direction for 
reporiing concerns to school district officials, but 
also !)c clear about requirements for investigating 
and reporting to !oc;'.i law enforcement and to state 
education officials who certify and licens'c educators. 



School and district policies sliould be published in 
staff, student, an<i parent handbooks, and the materi- 
als need to deal directly and explicitly with educator 
or staff sexual misconduct. Broad statements about 
iKindismminarion or child abuse are insufficient to 
ensure that stalf. parents, and students understand 
whiU' constitutes eiliic-ator sexu-a! misconduct and 
die procedures nccessarx’ to pre.vent or report adult 
sexuid exploitation of students in schools. 

Policies shotiid strc.s.s that any report, rumor, or 
suspitrion of sexual miscomhicr must be reported to 
the responsible aotlioriries. Policies should .stress 
thiiv reixirting suspecieii misconduct is both a pro- 
fessional responsibility and the law. Individuals who 
repfirt susiiecred abuse are not responsible for de- 
termining the validity of the suspicion — that’s the 
role ofthe-siibsequent investigation hypoliceorchiid 
.service workers. 

.School disrrict.s should identify a central source 
— an i.dfire <jr a person with a .sjtecific title — that 
is I'cspon-sible for receiving all reports of educator 
sexual misconduct. This helps avoid situations in 
which report.s are overlooked or patterns unidenti- 
fied. Directing all complaints to a single source helps 
ensure that ail allegatioas are investigated and chat 
histones of compkiiivts are compiled. 


Finally, policicsnnist'Cu-.^n u viiUis f^^xuil 
misconduetthatdo nut bu ik n in \ilh' O'i 
erared and can lead to rein inniii 1 t in{tlo\nin>- 

Envirotimeirtal niomloiiiiQ, (. i ni u s t. n 
vtronment means changin.^ {1il ni, i )i 1 h. it u ii i 

enlistingeveiyoncin i>stsstne isk fu^.nlf^ vT-iit 

potential risks, Classioom doors sh< uld ’in.. J ss 
wdndows, and they should nexs.! liL cmvK i 1 Kivd 
classrt.Kims, storenxHns i ivl ftuiu’ o im. ill 

places where sc.xualjnLsconfiuct occurs, often I w tore 
or after school, 'i'hcv need to he secured. A stuff 
person should be aNsig’it.d to tsKck v-1 'siuuii s ir 
the end of each hTooI du to l wui. I’l \ tlu u 
empty and that students have left the huildins^ un- 
less they are in appuncil cn\ tus Vfub.hu ti 
after-school tutorintr should occur in a puhhe and 
supenised Iwation. 

Environmental monitoring also relates to cni- 
piovee behaviors- .Are there staff who consi.steniJy 
cross boundaries, sexual or not? Or ulu) are emo- 
tionally needy or who spend most of their free time 
with students? Do some school jiersonnci hang out 
with inidtiic or high .school .students regularly? Do 
employees know and follow the prohibition agajn.st 
being alone with a chiM or taking a chiiil in :i car? 

Safe schools arc places where administrators and 
teachers know what is happening in the next class- 
room, down tlte hall, and before and after schoftl. 

Training and educatiou. Even tlte best policies 
won't work unless staft!^ students, and parents u.n- 
derscand the expectations of the district. Training 
needs to be done with all staff — professional and 
nonprofcssional workers — as well as wftli students 
and parents, and the training must be repeated annu- 
ally. Annual training ensures chat new .students and 
new teachers arc aware of the j.)tdi<::ies and reminds 
veteran staff of tludr respon.sibilitics. A one-din.c 
workshop will not prevent sexvial misconduct. Pre- 
vention rctpiircs a comlviniition oi’annual vxjrk.shops 
for staff, students, and parents fliai: f’oc\,is speeitlcaily 
on scHial exploitation of students, written materials 
in ].)olicy hooks anti manu.iis, posters and llyers that 
remind students and staftabour appropriate conduct, 
am! visible information in all department and admin- 
istrative tiffices. 

Sexual abuse prevention trajjting is nor just for 
those who might abuse. .Such training also is for 
adults ami .students wdio are third-party (observers. 
.Stiiffmust uiuici-scand their legal responsibilities for 
rcpfjrdng bchavHor that might indicate scxiiai mis- 
conduct of staff' toward students and learn, the; con- 
seqnem'cs for tiicir failure to report. I'niinintr should 
deal with civc "it can't happen iierc svndrtune of 
denial by distaissiiTg specific situanons and mcKlcru.s 
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i ;5t the school or in the 
If public sphere (ncws- 

I> i iiii ! (.oint'.i 'tiHcajidisaiss it in training 
1 li t K iculi.3it h s not been made public, 
•-n! L isd’! ti'-f !r In nc\.)n![)leoracasesnJd>’,«^th- 
iUl 1 I N 1 ! iisfUsvi Jiis liuiing department, grade- 
k\ ' n i tHni.! St ff rnttmus. The more local and 
sjiffitu: ! he iiMinmit !s. tne more effective it will be. 

i n ! fiuii iiitoior sc.xtial abusedocsoccur 
n 1 li > list Ht rite schotjl and district shotilcl 
1 ni i i\ mndi tt i rofjt cause analysis to prevent 
SSI,!) 1 p !soi j fiiluii m the himre. 

Consistent iiicssasrnnr. I he message is that the 
sui > ' II ’ li'snicr wont tolerate educator sexual 
inisconciict. In order ior the message robe believed, 
schools and ihsmcts must act when confronted with 
s spiLious bchnior Most suidents and staff mem- 
bers believe that disrners won't do anytliing al>out 
sexual imscotiduct- .Suidcnts often see cover-ups 
even wlien thev don t exist, and, for some sad hut 
good reasons, most have iinic fiiith that school per- 
sonnel xvili cake their ciunplaims seriously. Because 
ot this lack ot hnth in school district personnel, many 
students and statf iricmhors won’t report incidents. 
.Administrative actions need to be tomimmicated to 
the school community to send the ineitsage. that re- 
ports of sexual inisconcltict arc wken seriously. 

Consistentenforcement requires that administra- 
tors and otlter staff nu:tnber.s listen to ruinoi's and 
complaints and respond by investigating and follow- 
ing up. Reports of inappropriate .sexual behavior arc 
more likclj' to come from a friend or parent of a 
student than from the student )ier or him.se!f. Such 
reports may he tentative, with disclaimers such as 
"rm [irobahiy making too much of this” or “1 may 
be overreacting.” 

Students who I'cport sexual misconduct by teach- 
ers are likely to be hara.ssed by other students and 
by uvachers, especially if the accused is a popular 
tcaclier, 'I'hey may also come from h«me.s in which 
little support wilt be available to them during this 
,stre.ssful rime, although thi.s is not always the case. 
District ofliciaks must ensure that .students who re- 
port abuse are the£n.se!x'es protectctl from harass- 
ment. and the liistricts also must provide support 
systems lor student \dctims. 


Preventing sexual misconduct 

.Schools are microcosms of society. Regretta- 
bly, society has not lieen effective in protecting 
children from the epidemic of child sexual abuse. 


Child sexual abuse has been described .a.s a pre- 
ventable health problem. A 2012 rejrort from the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention found 
that the estimated average lifetime cost per vic- 
tim of nonfetal child maltreatment (which includes 
sexual abuse) is S210,0I2. If we multiply that by 
the 3..S million students currently in school who 
report physical educator sexual misconduct, the 
result is more than S735 billion (Fanga, Brown, 
Florencea, & Mercya, 2012). And that's just for 
the students currently in sch<K>l- 

The personal costs of educaroi' sc.xual misconduct 
are tragic. ITte .Adverse Childhood F.x(>cricnce.sStudy 
found that rictintsofsexual abuse arc more likely than 
nonvictims to have problems with adult relationships, 
a history of drug or alcohol abuse, the lisk of suicivlc 
or odier hann, and health problems such as liiabctes 
and heart disease (Dube ct ai., 2{M)5). 

The cost of awards or settlcfncnts to schools 
ranges from hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
millions of dollars, which does not include the le- 
gal and personnel costs to the scIkk)! district in 
civil cases. For instance, 1 examined settlements in 
teacher sexual misconduct in California between 
2002 and 2008 ant! fount! that the average .settle- 
ment w'as S2,?23,(KH), with awartls from S892,()00 
to $6,800,000. 

And then there is the loss of trust. Schools arc 
places where parents send their children to learn. 
TTiey expect those places to lx; safe and mirturing. 
VATiile most teachers or schtwl staff members don’t 
se.vually abuse children, many do. It is possible to 
prevent abuse. Wc know bow' to do it; w'c only need 
the will to do it. »« 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grasslev 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Protecting Our Children - The importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Chris Newlin: 


1 . I’m interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they report suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

Response: All teachers are mandated reporters as part of the larger Mandated Reporting laws 
implemented in all fifty states. This could be enhanced by a federal law' also requiring teachers 
to report suspected child abuse and neglect because we know from the research that 
teachers/school personnel, almost more than any other group, are made aware of abuse 
concerns/allegations through their significant contact with children. The research has further 
shown that teachers, along with pediatricians and many other subgroups, do not always report 
suspected child abuse, thus leaving children potentially vulnerable to further abuse and without 
any support for the abuse they may have experienced. I find this personally troubling, and we 
have seen ca.ses in our community where school personnel have endangered the well-being of 
children by not reporting suspected (even virtually known) child abuse. Teachers, and honestly 
all professionals working with children, should be required to receive training during college 
about child abuse and mandated reporting statutes. Further, this should be part of the continuing 
education school personnel receive each and every year. If we don't keep this issue front and 
center, it will recede into the darkness as it has for many years. The U.S. Department of 
Education could require states to implement this type of training in all school districts. Let me 
say, there are thousands of school personnel who take seriously the Mandated Reporting Laws 
and persona! ethical stance to report suspected child abuse, and I applaud their efforts. 

There are more than 850 Children’s Advocacy Centers throughout the United States which 
served more than 270,000 children in 201 1 alone. These programs have trained staff, working in 
collaboration with law enforcement, prosecutors, child protection services, victim advocates, 
medical experts, and mental health experts, who would be ideally suited to assist with this 
training. We have done this in our community for many years, and yet, we stili have isolated 
incidents where school personnel do not attempt to intervene on behalf of our children. This 
must be improved, and 1 greatly appreciate your attention toward this serious issue. 

2. It appears that there's a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including muiti- 
diseiplinar)' teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Services are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local ievel? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 
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Response: You are correct that the last 27 years have seen an incredible grassroots movement to 
facilitate the multidisciplinary response to child abuse, and these efforts are demonstrated to 
consistently provide better outcomes for the children involved, the investigations and 
prosecutions of criminai acts, all while also saving approximately $1,000 per case because of 
the elimination of duplicative services/activities. While these are very positive advances, we 
have not seen the same level of collaboration at the federal level. While there are many 
dedicated federal employees who oversee these efforts within their Departments, they are not 
always empowered to reach across to other Departments to coordinate funding and 
intervention efforts. What we lack is a clear National Strategy to Protect Our Children, The 
federal government should seek to unite the Department of .lustice. Department of Health and 
Human Services, and Department of Education to develop a collaborative strategy for 
improving the protection of our children while also coordinating their various funding of 
initiatives focused on the protection of children. By modeling this collaboration at the 
federal level, we would see even greater implementation at the state and local levels on 
behalf of our children. Each of these Departments is investing some resources to this issue. 
Coordinating these efforts with broader goals and metrics would help ensure that we continue 
to make progress in the fight against child abuse. It is truly an issue that is affecting out- 
nation’s health and economic productivity, and our nation/citizens will dramatically benefit 
from this dedicated effort. 
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Questions for the Record from Senator Charles E. Grassicv 

Senate Committee on the Jiidiciarj' 

Protecting Our Children - The Importance of Training Child Protection Professionals 
May 23, 2012 


For Stephanie Smith: 


1 . I'm interested in your thoughts about teacher reporting laws. In your opinion, how effective 
are teacher reporting laws? What additional training may be necessary to provide to teachers 
to ensure that they repon suspected child abuse to the proper authorities? 

Research studies, anecdotal reports and personal experience lead me to believe that the real 
issue is not effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of the law. Nor is the issue confined solely 
to teachers. Much attention is directed towai'd teachers as mandatory reporters because they, 
more than any other profession, have the most regular and direct contact with children. 
However, lack of reporting by those in mandated professions is well below total compliance 
regardless of the vocation. At the same time, the majority of reports come from those in 
mandated reporter fields so if we truly hope to get the maximum number of reports 
investigated, engagement of ail mandated reporters is crucial. 

Any law is only effective as its enforcement and realistically few prosecutors file a criminal 
charge for a failure to report abuse. This lack of prosecution is due in large part to the fact 
that prosecutors exercise their charging discretion to focus their caseload where they can 
make the greatest impact; the prosecution of an alleged offender who is likely to repeatedly 
abuse children rather than a teacher or other professional who has failed to report. The 
penalties for failure to report are relatively minor while these prosecutions will take 
considerable time and resources to handle and punish a person who may have failed to report 
due to fear for lii.s/her Job or to comply with internal policies* or simply due to a lack of clear 
understanding of how and what to report or a belief that “nothing” will be done. 

All mandated reporters should receive training on more than the letter of the law which 
appears to be the clear standard currently employed in such training. They must understand 
how children disclose; the disclosure may be tentative or only partial. Children often try to 
"test the waters” before making a report especially wdien they have been groomed to expect 
that no one will believe or support them. They may disclose long after the event has 
occurred. Most significantly, they will be alleging abuse by someone close to them, perhaps 
close to the mandated reporter as well, and this alone will create conOict in the mind of the 
reporter. Without an understanding of the dynamics of child maltreatment and reporting and 
what information must be reported, many mandated reporters become paralyzed by the idea 
of taking the next step. Reporters must be taught what information is required and how to 
obtain sufficient information without conducting their own "investigation”. They need to 
know that “reasonable cause” or “reasonable belief is a far lower standard than being 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt or even believing by a “preponderance of the 
evidence" in the veracity of the report. 
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One possible framework for training mandated reporters would be to coordinate at a 
statewide level so that every mandated reporter receives the same training. Currently training 
is left to individual agencies/entities and there is little consistency in who and how this 
training is provided. Thus clergy may receive one set of training instructions while teachers 
or daycare prov iders are trained by others. Even across counties, training is varied within 
individual states. A central information provider for the state could accurately create a set of 
materials consistent with state statutes and updated based on statutory revisions as well as 
providing quarterly updates with input from law enforcement or prosecutors based on 
emerging issues. The designation of trainers within each county to annually present first 
time and refresher trainings for all county mandated reporters w'ould ensure the opportunity 
for every mandated reporter to become familiar with their obligations. 

The key to successful implementation is to have a means of ensuring that each mandated 
reporter attends the full training session. Currently many of those who offer mandatory 
reporter trainings offer some kind of training or notify employees of training opportunities 
but have no requirement of attendance. 


2. It appears that there’s a great deal of cooperation at the local level, including multi- 
disciplinary teams and Child Advocacy Centers. At the federal level, both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Health and Human Serxdces are vital to helping train 
professionals in the field. Is there anything done at the federal level that impedes cooperation 
at the local level? Do you have suggestions on what the federal government can do better to 
encourage more state and local cooperation? 

Greater engagement and communication among state, local and federal personnel would 
allow for greater opportunities to maximize resources both in personnel and 
programming. The needs of local communities are as unique as each community itself 
and there is no “one size fits all” solution for child maltreatment issues. In some areas, 
ethnic/cultural innuences may create the greatest challenge for ensuring child protection 
while meth labs may be the biggest danger in another. Encouraging regional and 
statewide collaboration, even across state boundaries, could present a new model for 
addressing these issues. For example, the creation of the Internet Crimes Against 
Children Task Forces has engaged federal personnel in both law enforcement and 
prosecution to vvork with local law enforcement and prosecution within many counties 
within individual states. Cases can be prosecuted based on the most likely best outcome 
or needs/location of the victim rather than a strict jurisdictional basis. 

A model of programs incorporating multiple disciplines, such as medical, mental health 
and child protection/advocacy should incorporate participation by all professionals in the 
relevant geographic location regardless of federal, state or local employment. As noted 
by Senator Grassley, Health and Human Services has a significant role to play in training 
professionals. Policies which impact children and families involved in maltreatment or at 
high risk for maltreatment should be considered in concert with the legal process just as 
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legal policies developed by the Department of Justice related to 
maltreatment/exploitation/trafficking of children must consider the medical and mental 
health impacts on the child and his/her family. 

Both the federal and state resources involved in the child protection field have substantial 
knowledge and human resources to bring to bear on resolving the problem of child 
maltreatment. Stronger joint planning and programming can maximize these resources to 
the benefit of America's children 
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Miscellaneous Submissions for the Record 


When the Call Comes; APSAC’s Historic 
Recognition of Law Enforcement Officers 
and Prosecutors as Professionals 

Michael Johnson and Victor Vieth, JD 


We so easily ova-estimatc our ow'n work and aakwi in 
iis importance in comparison with what we have 
become onfy throug^i odaers. (Matthews 2005. p- xiv) 

Tbe American Professional Sodetj' on the Abuse of Qiildren 
{-APSAC) lias had a profound impact on the fidds of law enforce- 
ment and prosecution. This cssiy includes a discussion on the 
benefirs APSAC has bfougljc to the nation’s law enforceinent offi- 
cers and prosecutors, and also the role APSAC has played in 
lidpiiig other professionab understand the crirical role of criminal 
justice professionals in addte^ng child raaltceatment. In additbn 
to looking a: these accomplishments, the authors surest challei^es 
facing APSAC and the child ptoteerion field in the years to come. 

APSAC’s Recognition of 
Criminal Justice Professionals 

Tweiitj’-five years ago. thete was an open debate In the field of 
cliild protection as to whether or not law enforcement officers 
and prosecutors sltouid be considered as professionab on par with 
professors, researchers, phyadans, and mental health ptofesrionals 
with multiple initials attached to cheit professional tlties. 

Although this was not discussed in journals, it was a water cooler 
discussion chat many in the aiminal justice field viwdly recall and 
that, even today, petsists in some ciicks, 

Since many law enforcement officers hivd only an associace’s or 
bachulot’s degree and most will not be wnticing treatises, some in 
the field of child protection bdieved that the men and women in 
blue or brown could ieatn a lot from the field, but couldn’t teach 
the field anything. AJihou^ prosecutors had the degree of juris 
doctor, iiiany similarly regarded them as having attended no becKt 
tlian a trade .school thus had much to learn and little to o.^c. 

Even today, some of the discussion sucrounding research or 
evidence-based practice by academics and researchers faib to 
even casually admowdedge the day-to-day successes achieved by 
law etiforcetneiit offiars, child protection workers, and prose- 
cittors. Ho better example of tbb success exists than the multi- 


disciplinary initiative of David Chadwick and the professionals 
of the San Diego Children’s Hospital or prosecutor Bud 
Cramer’s discussion of the importance of jrmJridiscipiinaiy 
teams (Chandler. 200(5) that led to the development of 
Children’s Advoca<^ Centers (Cramer, 1985). Fidd-driwn 
efforts such as those of prosecutor Ciamca: tj^ically precipitate 
die research that, eventually, supports the field-drivtm practices 
(Falier & Pahista, 2007). The reason for this is that frontline 
professonals lack the luxury of waiting for research to catch up 
with emeigjng issues. 

In focusing more on children and less on degrees and titles, the 
founders of APfe^C recognized tliat law enforcement offiems had 
as much, if not more, to offer the field than any other discipline 
and that while research can guide the criminal justice field, the 
vast and tidi experiences of criminat justiois professionab can and 
should influence researchers and orf«as working in the diild 
protection field. In extending a hand to law enforcement officers 
and prosecutors handling child abuse cases, APSAC accorded 
these criminal justice professionab much needed benefit in several 
distinct areas. 

First, in allowing police and prosecutors to join the Ainei'ican 
Ew/fosfeW Society on the Abuse of Childrai, APSAC boldly 
recognized these men and women as the professionals tliey are. In 
other words. APSAC recognized that a profession is more than an 
advanced d^roe but also includes ad'smeed knowledge, sMlb, 
training, and experience in a specialized discipline. 

Second: APSAC not only recognized law enforcement officers and 
prosecutors as professionals but gave them the tools to become 
professionally-recognized experts in Ae field of child protection. 
Thiou^ membership in APSAC, mary criminal justice profes- 
sionab are accessing peer-reviewed journals, atten^ng conferences 
designed specifically for child proKcdon pn^essionab, and now 
have access to many leading child protection professionals diey 
can call for adwee or assbcance in their wodc Simply stated, 
APSAC has raised the level of professional expertise of criminal 
jusfice professionab and has influenced their work. 
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Tiiird, Al’SAC accorded criminal justice professior^ an ethical 
code for working cases of child abuse. Although prosecutors have 
miii'dple eihicai codes, none of these specifically addr^ cases of 
c:hiJd niakreatmeni. Law enforcement officers must adhere to and 
enforce constitutional and statutory provisions. However, Act do 
not have a national ethical code, much less an ethical code 
pertaining to the handling of child abuse ca-ses. Upon member- 
ship in APSAC criminal justice professionals agreed to review 
and adhere to the APSAC ethical code (APS-AC, 1997). Suddenly, 
the standards of tire criminal justice field were devoted. 

Pourih, APSAC gave the held inx'estigative guidelines. Although 
son ic today debate the purposes of a forensic iniendewv criminal 
jiisiice professionals who have been in the field for more tlian a 
quarter of a century recall the high-profile day care cases that 
imploded and left investigators and prosecutors holding the bag 
(Hechlcr, 198S). Accordingly, the purpose of a forensic intendew 
wa.s to acquire legally defensible information in a reliable manner. 
Tlu ough the development of national forensic interviewing 
guidelines (APSAC, 2002) as well as guidelines for the usage of 
anatomical dolls (APSAC, 1 995), APSAC helped investigators 
and prosecutors develop standards for this critical component of 
an investigation. The APSAC forensic interviewing clinic also 
became the model for other forensic interviewing courses — most 
of wh ich follow the APSAC pattern of 5-day courses rooted in 
research and pvacrical application. 

Contributions of Criminal Justice 
Professionals to APSAC and the Field 

The trust APSAC placed in criminal justice professionals has been 
retvarded througliovic the past 25 years. These contributions 
incltide the following: 

The Shaping of APSAC 

According to Herman Stasse, it is a sign of deep sickness when an 
organization forgets its forefathers and mothers (Harrison, 201 1). 
In the case of APSAC, law enforcement legends such as Ken 
Laiming, Bill Walsh, Mike Hercica, Dana Gassaway, and Rick 
Cage published articles, conducted trainings, and served in leader- 
slxi]> roles. In the field of prosecution, pioneers including Patti 
I’oth, Robert Parrish, ancl Brian Holmgren labored to ensure that 
the work of prosecutors reflected relevant research and was 
worthy of the professional status APSAC accorded them. Even 
today, APS.AC continues to draw strength from the criminal 
justio: field with wo current or past law enforcement officers and 
one prosecutor .serving on the Board. These and odier criminal 
justice professionals did not make APSAC what it is, but APSAC 
wouldn’t be the same without them. 

The Shaping of Other Disciplines 

In giving law enforcement officers and prosecutors a significant 
role in jVPSAC, these professionals not only shaped the organiza- 


tion but they also shaped other disciplines. To a greater extent, 
medical professionals realized chat diagnosis of abusive head 
trauma or odier forms of maltreatment could not he ntade 
■without a comprehensive int'escigation and that it was the 
prim^ province of law enforcement officers to collect the 
evidence the medical communitj’ needed in making definitive 
findings- Mental health professionals began to realize that 
althoi^ th<^- could diagnose PTSD and any number of other 
menial health conditions, it w^s the work of law enforcement 
officers and pmsccutors that detailed the victim’s pain and tliat 
procured the court orders to get victims, families, and e^•'en perpe- 
trators into the psychologist’s office. Child protection v'orkers and 
thild protecrion attorneys also gained a deeper appreciation of ihe 
tlut when law enforcement officers excel in proving a crim- 
inal case of abuse, proving a civil child protection case becomes 
much easier. 

The Shaping of Research 

There is also a growing awareness that the best researchers, tliosc 
vdiose work actually impacts and improves the lives of children 
and is applicable to first responders and inters'enors, are those 
researchers who regularly share a cup of coffee with law enforce- 
ment offioics and prosecutors. Simply stated, many researchers 
have come to value the practical experience of frontUne profes- 
sionals vribo, in the course of their careers, interact with thou- 
sands of child abuse victims, extended family members, and 
survivors. To the extent this wealth of experience contributes or 
drives the research, the research will also drive the •w'oi'k of front- 
line criminal justice professionak. In other words, researchers 
realize more than ever that the only research that impacts the 
field of child protecrion is research that is actually relevant to the 
work of frontline professionak. 

The Shaping of tlie I.aw 

Criminal justice professionals working closely with leading 
medical, mental health, and other professionals from APSAC have 
also influenced the law. Twent>-five years ago, the field was strug- 
gling with interviewing children in a manner that did not 
contaminate the process. Today, a number of appellate courts 
recognize the concept of forensic interviewing as an emerging 
discipline that many members of the MDT, including law 
enforcement officers, are qualified to conduct (Vieth, 2009). 
Prosecutors have also worked with the medical atid mental health 
community in limiting the scope of questionable practices ol 
some defense experts. Recently, APSAC expanded its inwlvement 
with the legal community and is expediting a review of possible 
amicus (ftiend of the courO briefe in child protection cases that 
will s'^nificandy impact the field. 

This is not to say ffiat criminal justice professionals have also 
spoken with a unified voice or that our field alv.'ays got it right. 
'Bventy-five years ago, many prosecutors and law enforcement 
officers expressed concern about videotaping forensic incervie^vs 
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(Stern, 1992). Today, recording forensic intemews is 'ftddely prac- 
ticed, and chc rci'carch to date shows this practice generates more 
exddcnce and is more likely lo produce con%'iciions, including 
guilty pleas (Vandcrv'on:, 2006). Even when criminal Justice 
professionals have erred, %ve all learned, and the stror^er alliance 
with researchers and other disciplines has helped the criminal 
justice communit}' chart a new course — as has largely been the 
case with recording forensic interviews. 

Future Challenges for APSAC and the Field 

in th:; decades ahead, the child protection field will fece many 
new challenges. If the past is prologue, APSAC will play a si^ifi- 
cartr, e.veji deciding, role in meeting these challenges. As wtal 
members of APSAC, law enforcement officers and prosecutors 
v'ill be critical in addressing emerging issuK. From the perfective 
of the. authors, there are at least six emerging issues that warrant 
the attention of the field and of APSAC. 

I’ii'st, there is a critical need to address child maltreatment in 
India n Country. Native American children suffer higher rates of 
abuse than children in the general Efoited States population (US 
DHHS, 2009). The distrust of federal authorities likely results in 
underreporting of abuse in Indian Country (Fox, 2003). APSAC 
must continue to value the unique culture of Indian Country and 
devote more resoiii'ce.s to empowering child protection profes- 
.sionals to better serve Native American children. .APSAC should 
also expand its colUborarions with organizations serving Indian 
Country, including the Native American Children’s Alliance (see 
www.nativechiidrensalliance.org). 

Second, the field needs to more fully assess the benefits and limi- 
tatiotis of the alternative or differendal respoase system. Although 
this .system has shown some promising results, many prosecutors 
and law enforcement officers are worried that critical child protec- 
tion decUions are now made unilaterally without the involvement 
oi' criminal justice professionals, and many rimes without the 
involvement of medical and mental health professionals. In 85% 
of the states using this model, the decision of whether or not to 
fbrw'ard a child into the alternative response system was made by 
the assigned social worker with approviU or other involvement 
from a supervisor (US DHHS, 2003). If this trend continues, 
traditional MDT/CAC invesrigarions will be relevant to only 
about 25% of the child abuse cases reported to the child protec- 
tion system (those cases involving child sexual abuse and severe 
physical abuse). APSAC needs to be a leader in assessing the 
.strengths and weaknesses of the difiercntial respoitse system and 
the wisdom of excluding so many members of the mulridisdpli- 
nar)’ team from assessing the.se cases. 

Third, there is a need co expand CAC and MDT workbeymnd 
sexua.; abuse case,s-. APSAC has played an imponanr role in 
expanding mukidi-scipfinaiy and ch.ild protection teams and 


Children’s Advocacy Centers throughout the United States. 
However, many CACs and MDTs contifuie to serve primarily 
sexually abused children (Chandler, 2006} — the smallest 
percenta^ of maltreated cases reported to the child protection 
^•srem (US DHHS, 201 1). In the years ahead, APSAC members 
can play a critical role in the expansion of CACs and MD fs in 
addressing other fomis of maltreatment. As one example, mosi 
stares have civil and criminal laws prohibiting emotional abuse, 
and a large body of research exists documenting that this form of 
makreatmenc is just as harmful as other forms of abuse (\heth, 
2004). Unfortunately, most cases of emotional abuse are nor 
investigamd, much less investigated by a nutltidisciplinary team. 

Fourth, child protection professionals need to more fully address 
the role of spirituality' in the abuse of children. Law enforcetnent 
officers often lament how often child abusers use religious or spir- 
itual themes in the abuse of children (V'ieth, 2012). Prosecutors 
have often faced the spectacle of theologians and church leaders 
who fiU a orurcroom in stipport of an accused offender, and isi 
implicit opposition to a child alleging abuse. There is a growing 
body of research that offenders not only wound their victims 
physically and emotionally but also spiritually (Esliuys &; 
Smallbone, 2006; Firestone, Mouiden, & Wexier, 2009). This is 
critical because more than one study finds that, for many victims, 
dieir ability to cope with abuse may depend on their ability to 
cope spiritually (Gall, 2006). MDTs need, to devote more atten- 
tion CO this issue, and APSAC should also recognize. thi.s growing 
body of evidence and involve members of the faith communit)' in 
the organization to a greater extent. 

Fifth, the recent events at Penn State University and otlier insticu- 
cions have focused the attention of a number of leading profes- 
sionals to the woefiil undergraduate and graduate preparation of 
future child proeextion professionals (Vicch, 2012). This poor 
preparation is a problem for medical schools, law schools, and for 
undergraduate and graduate psyclrology, social work, ^d criminal 
justice programs (\'ieth. 2006). APSAC is well represented in 
academia and, in the t'ears to come, this representation needs to 
result in ftir better training of future child protection professionals 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 

Sixth, there is a need to grow APSAC meinbersltip ainon.g 
nurses. Law enforcement officers and pro-secucons have long 
recognized the critical role of nurses in documenting behaviors 
or actions indicative of abusse (Canaffi 2010). Generally 
speaking, nurses at hospital-S and clinics spend as much if not 
more time w'ich patients and families and are in a better position 
to document evidence chat may be critical in proving abuse, 
protecting a child, and repairing a femily impacted by maltreat- 
ment. In child abuse trials, it is not unusual for the prosectitor to 
call many more nurses than doctors to the witness stand. In 
recognition of this fact, there is a need to involve more nursing 
professionals in APSAC. 
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Conclusion 

A lot has loappened in 25 years. In die pasv quarter csncury, the 
child protection field has improved markedly — in no small parr 
thanks to leadership of APSAC. This has translated into hundreds 
of thousands of maltreated children receiving better medical and 
mejitd health care, and in more humane rreatmenf from die 
social service and cnntinal justice systems. If it is true that child 
abuse is declining, the improvsjiient in our child protection 
system, and the critical role :\PSAC played in that improvement, 
should bring a great deal of pride, As we celebrate these accom- 
plishments, it is also important to remember the millions of chil- 
dren and adults still suffering undea die weight of abuse. In 
focusing on their needs, APSAC is poised to say to hurtii^ chil- 
dren. in the words of Aeschylus: “Take heart. Suffering when it 
climbs irighest lasts but a little time” (Kennedy, 1998, p. 145). 
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Corroborating 


orensic 
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Corroborating e\idencc doubles the chance 
a suspcCT will confess to child sexual abuse.' 
increicses the likelihood of a prosecution,’ 
and otherwise makes it more diillcult for 
(icfensc “experts’ to attack the forensic 
inien'iew," For example, the defense 
'expert" may .still challenge certain questioiu 
that lead to details jsertaining to the child 
maitreatment.sucb as tl)e usage ofa 
lubricant, as suggestive but if the detectives 
find the lubricant in the exact loonion the 
child UestTibed. the defense challenge is 
weaktwd. 
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.iTuitidn)F©e;;'Ptpds^'$'ubniil1:;S£ib^^ 

■^bdyffiQribiWitibypdridifglsbd 
“Phecid' pdVpbledSiiNa 
iphllnd^wheii'^'d.'fpt^isfehdl'-:;';::^ 

''•/S<^fe'(riiidr''trd!hing’sdssidhh'We:dj^':;;;'^ 
dcce'pti'np regiSfidtior^ for. 
;:;.;.;A]TC!RNEYS ONWh/.;-. 

'betober: trolnlriQP'essidn: ■ P'le'aso. . 

■ regideriha tean'Tof'two'(orve. 

■■ otld'rnev ai'td ono foi'ensiC;.'; . 
interviewer).. ATl’orneys are difio ... 

■ welcome fo'regisfer without a 
forensic interviewer for 1 h© 

Oct.l? -13,2010session. 

NCPTC has oDPlied for MN POST Board 
credits for taw eriforcerrtent professionols, 
for both training sessions offered, 


fht: liistoi'itr purpo.se of a forernsic interview 

il. to take a cliitci 's stiMemcni in a icgaliy 
(.lefensibk: manner.' Indeed, the word 

' .forensic' nicans “iK-naining to, connected 
witti. or used in courts of law,’” To fnltHl 
the, sc hi.sioric: and esscritial purposes, the 
tbrcn.sfc interviewer must be wa-H iriiinetl in 
memory and siigge.stibitity i.ssues,' child 
dcvclonmc-rit:.’ counitive deveiopment, the 
usage (.>t atiiitomlcal tliagrains arid do.lis,” and 
nuist ii'.sc tt toit:ns.tc nnerviewirtg prot.r>c;ol 
rooted m rcstrai’ch, 1 he forensic inien’iewcr 

im. isi alsi.i [larticiptite in peer rcvk-w.attend 
ba.sic am.i iidvaiiccd tnim.ing.s and <.vrlicr\vis<‘ 
stay abreast ol the tickl.' 


Tt*n Tips for Corroborating the 
C^hikl’s Statement 
In the search for corrt>boraf.ing evidentx;. 
forensic intervfewer.s and investigators may 
benefit from the following ten tip.s. 

I. I hink at the child's level 
S'ourtg children lack tlie- vocabulary of ati 
adult. Accordltydy, they often don't have 
words for "elaculation," “tliklo," "fellatio" or 
■'cuntiilingiis.’'As a result, they may’ describe a 
tlikU) as a 'pink snake" tyr an ejaculation as 
grantifxi's pet- pee "thro’R’ing up.'Acx'ordingh; 
examine the statesnents of a child from the 


toi'cns.tt; (niervit'wer must al.si* understand 
itic riik.'.s of evidence liiat may’ govern tlx- 
udmtssihilisy of the forensic interview in a 
co’il ami Cf'iininui court o.l law. Fa.ilu.re to 
vinderstand tlie.sc rules may cause problems 
in ibe I'.’ievii die ea.se comes to trial.' 

die toren.sic imervicxvtrr iteed.s to 
undm-Mvi.m.i Itow vo defend the forettsie 
interview in a conn of i-.iw and, if need be, to 
I ilik IK )ii -Ol s md judges on pr»x:edures and 
proiocois rtiiatj.ng to forensic iiuerx'iewing."' 


I’lnallv ami most iniponaiitly.the forensic 
mten icwcr must understand the critical 
importance o| obtaining, in a 
devetopmemaHv appropriate manner, as 
null’, dci 1 Is as possible fmm the child. It is 
the i.lftail.s tiiai: will enable t:tw cnfi.irccmcnl 
and .social service invesiigaiors to 
corroboi uc idiikl's .statement. If the 
toi'cnsic interviewer excels in ihi.s critical 
a.speci o) bis or her work, investigators 
sliouki in^ .ihie to fiitd nnih.iple pieces of 
ixin'obor'.mng evidence. 


perspective of a child. In one case, a lour year 
old girl said she was sexually abused in the 
rt.'otn with a "giant eagle.” ■''S'hcn the 
suspect's htiusc was searched, tlie 
investigators found the bedspread with a 
dcpictiot) of a giant eagle. If this had not Ixccn 
seized the defense counsel could have had a 
field day with the child, claiming she was 
fantasizing. In anoilicr case, a child described 
.1 “wwm" on daddy's pee pee.Tlte ’worra." of 
course, turned out to be a condom (the child 
svas apparently thinking abotn the receptack* 
on tile top of the condom). 
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peipenrator's penis Itad a devil on it. 
Sure enough, the defendant had tattooed 
the image of Satan on liis penis. In a case 
involving a child who teas brutally, anally 
raped, the child told the forensic 
intenie^’er she was with \X7nnie the 
Pooh in the 100 Acre Wood when she 
was being raped. Tiiere was powerful, 
medical evidence the child had been 
savagely raped. mental he^th 
professitmal was interview'ed and 
explained the process of dissociation and 
wlty, during traumatic events, a child may 
send her mind to a comfort place. The 
investigators examined the child’s 
bedroom and ftnind numerous ima^s. 
videos and toys of Winnie the Potrfi— 
documenting tliat perhaps, in the child’s 
mind, the ItX) Acre Wood is a safe place 


2. Motive evidence 


to go. 


in searching the child or perpetrator's 
house:, snvesi.igators slioukl look for 
IctUTS, iiri work or gifts the chiki has 
made or otherwise pix-r.senicd to the 
pei'petmior. In another case, the victint 
made his ftulter tm utt^trt! from the 
trompuccr wliiclt annoimcfd hi.s dad vs'a.s 
the 'greai.eM in the w'orkl/ Investigators 
sei'/ed Ibis as evidence on ilte child's Itn'c 
for tlte perpetraioi'. In ckising argument, 
die prosetatior can use this evideiK'e to 
sliow tilt’ fhiid itas no incentive to licAVc 
simp!)' don't lie to get iniii trouble people 


5. There is always a crime scene to 
in.spec! and photograpli 
Some officers will take dozens of photos 
of a fender Ninder and 'tet fail to visit the 
crime scene at which a child was raped, 
'fhere is aiwav-s a crime scene that needs 
to he photc^raphed and otherwise 
iiispecietl.’'The pliot(^raph,s may help 
the child testify as he/she explains their 
expt't iences on the witness stand. Ihe 
photographs can also be used in cro.ss 
examination of a su.spect. In one ca.se, a 
defendant claimed that he had sexual 


3. Conxilsorate “.sexual oddities' 


intercourse with his teenage daughter but 
that it was an accident.The defetidant 


in a case iti .Soutlt (Carolina, a child was 
asketl aliout: soimds daddy makes when 
he is scxtially abusing iicrTiic girl said he 
make.s a "whinny" .sound like that of a 
lior.sc/Ciic investigator imerviewed the 
suspect.', s wife and several otlier sexi.ial 
partners and found that, indeed, the man 
made ;i "wiiinny" soi.mct as he appnmched 
(.dinia.x.'riii.s is powferfiil, corroborating 
evidence, How else vvouki the child 
know Eiie sounds tlic man make.s when 
he iias an orgasm if site herseif had not 
been abused? 

■i. Don’t ignore “fonta.st}c statenient-s" 

in one cast, a child said her dad had a 
"Iniitei'lly on his pec pee.”’' If this is.sue is 
not .ini'csiigated the defense coiinsci will 
likel)’ claim t.he chiki has an active 
imagination, 'Hie investigators in that ca.se 
diti a searcii warrant to insjiect the 
suspect's penis and discovered he had 
tattooed a liuuerfly on iii.s male organ, in 
anoihvr case, a child said the 


claimed he was intoxicated and inientkd 
to hiivc sex with his wife but walked into 
the wTftng bedroom. In sucit a case, the 
prosecutor cotild lesc file crime scene 
photos and highlight die absurdity that 
the defendant could Itave been mistaken 
as to which rtxjm he was in. 

6. Videotape the crime scene from 
the perspective of the victim 
In one ettse. a w’oman got honu; after an 
argument with her bovTriend.As she was 
showering she heard her boyfriend's 
pick-up ptill into her driveway. She 
quick!)' drieil off and put on a bathrolte. 
She went to her front door and saw, 
through the window in the door, that her 
ixiyfriend w'as in a rage, attemptit^ to 
break into her house. The woman went to 
the kitchen to get a knife to protect 
herself..^ she st^cd to open the knife 
drawer she heard the window in the door 
break and she knew her boyfrknd was 
now reaching his hand through rile 
broken gla-*« to unlock the door. In her 



panic, the woman pulled o\it ^h!^ eniirc 
knife drawer: tlie drawer ft:ll to the floor 
and the knives scattered cvt:r)'wlu,Te.'riic 
woman then ran down the hall, flung 
open a closet door, and grabiitd a 
baseball bat. Her boifi'icmt ciiascai her 
down tile lial! am! out into thi' backyard 
wncre iie racKict.i ncr m tne snow, i tie 
baseball bat! went Hying as ilie man 
kicked and punched the woman. He dien 
sped awa) iti itis pickup. 'fhe woman 
crillectcti iicrsclf and ran twa.i hlock.s to a 
neartiy police siation.Thc oft'icer on duty 
t(Kik her statement and then visited the 
crime sc'cnc.The i.n'ticcr videotaped liu- 
crime scene from the pcrspecJiv'e of the 
victim, lie staited his camera in the 
haihnxmt ami noted cvcrstliing that 
corroljorated iicr st;ttement of ha\'in,g 
fcccnti)' showerctl (water on die tile, a 
damp towel. etc). The officer then went 
tf> the kiiclien and tlocutnenied die 
knives scaiicrttd cvcr)'sviiere .The officer 
next videotaped the front door with the; 
broken gltiss and he noticed there was 
hiood on the handie— an indication the 
siisiH'ct cut his haml breaking into the 
house.'nie oftuxtr then vkleoiaped the 
open closet door and tite absetice of ti 
hai.TIte oi'llcer tlien videotaiied as he 
walked tlotvn the htill and int<.> the 
hackytifxi wiicrc he documented a scuffle 
in the snow, some blood in the snow, Eind 
a baseball bat lying some distance a\va\’, 
At trisiJ, this \1deotsipe was piaj'cd lor 
the jurors. 

7. Photograph bruises oh two 
sepanitc dates 

If a child or any other victim has fresh 
bruises ffx>ni a recent assault, pitotograph 
the bruises on that (,1a)' but also rci.urit a 
<lay later and photograph the injuries a 
second lime.’I'iie bruises may hatxi 
chatiged shape or coloi' and ma)' more 
accuratcl)^ reflect the fury of tite attack. 

8. Consider the possibility of other 
victims 

\viten condiictifig a search w-arriint, 
alway-s i>e alert to the possibility tliat 
other children may httve been victimized, 
fn tme case, for example, officers were 
scarciting for a "love letter'' tite teenage 
boy claimed to bave sent to his male 
school teiicin'r. In searching for tite letter 
the officers found a drawer with the 
photos of about lOd naked 
adolesccnt/teenage boys. In sucit a 
scen.arlo. it no'tv iiecomes pknisible that 
there may be other vtctmis, 
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t 1 hdd ^ Ml i h s ilki,i i >n irises in 
h( mu'- 1 id\ ici iu''!in.i\ (tispiite,'* 
UKi tt— (ie'cn^^e is [ivii mom put the child 
ip ‘o vili'^rhe ulstution, investisiiie 


or e\^ hours, significant evidence is 
iosi and the filin’ to protect a child 
front further ^usc is limited if not 
altogether iost.‘‘ 


" first tunc 

In one forensic interview, a I a vear old 
gir! s«d her ! ii'Kr ss\u il \ iS is< iIktI i 
" a i(ing iinic However, she struggled to 


the lacts sorroundma the first disclosure. 
.1 mo.ii to,,!, the ehild to the police 
station, pushed him into a chair anti said 


Applying These Ups to Three 
Case Scenarios 


remember the ' hrst time her rather 
began to abuse her. She did, thoimti. state 
'tlic first tiiTie Diid did it f was so upset I 


'\ou fi.rl) the cop what \'<>u told rue, that 
wouivi he suspicious ol a false allcttation. 
ft. llioiigu. the c'hik! s first diseio.sure rs to 
a scIkio] teacher whom she begs not to 
nii. iiiai sounds more plausible. Also, 
examine the mothers statements clixseiv. 
t! the mother .simpiv savs sometlnns such 
ts Iw K >t\ mg \Ioih ihitb nidi MW 
some redness m her' genitals so i thtnight 
t slioiiitj take Iter to the doctor this 
doesn t sound hke the exaggerated sort ot 
claim a liar would triake. After ail. if the 
.moiher is teally going to perjure herself 
why not ittake it rifsilly «;ffeciive perjury 
nv <.:!aimitig she walked in on tlie abuse, 
or her iiusbanc! confessed to the abuse, or 
ihiit: the child m:ikc a clear disclosure of 
abuse. Also, in imcrviewing the child, 
investigators should sec if lie tx she can 
provide st.msorv tietaiis. In one case, a 
child said dads penis 'felt bumpy, "Wlien 
dill! s penis wiis insjx’ctcci, it was Iduntl lo 
ha\'e geiutii! warts. If a clti.ld cat) prm'ide 
sensorv details such as this, the allegation 
is iikt-lv credible, ‘'‘This is bccaiKse 
although a ntovher may urge a child to 
.maice a raise ;i(;:cusiiti(jn it is unlikely she 
dcscritxrd what it fecks like to perform 
fellatio on Iter luisbatKioVlso, examine the 
mother's mental history. Tite fuct she is 
•angr)’ at her husband is not. all that 
important—niitny divorces cml in itnger. 
'Hie ijuestii.m is whether the mother is 
pathoiogical.T'b consciously attempt to 
convince your child that .she has iH’C.n 
sexually abused when she was nm w'Otild 
suggest a complete kick of conscience. 

10. Don’t delay the forensic interview 
or the investigation 
It is essenti.al titat :i child receive a 
forensic .i)ner\'ic;w as soon 'as possible 
;dte,r a disclosure. It is eciiiallj' important 
for the mulh-dlsctpli.nar)' team to irspond 
immediat.civ tn providing the child with a 
medical exam, with the iiiterTOgation of 
the suspect. and in searching for 
corroborating cvidencc.As Detective 
Mike Johnson has noted, invcsiigaiors 
has^ a bficfwttidov.' of tipporniniiy'in 
which to collect meaningful evidence 
once the chiid makt-.s an oiucry.''‘'''Xhcn 


For these and other tips to be successtnl, 
the core investigative team sfioold be 
present for the forensic interview. In 
addition to the forensic interviewer, the 
law enforcement officer assigned to the 
case as well as the child proteaion 
worker, prosecutor and child protection 
attorney should be present. .iMihough 
only the forensic interviewer ill be in 
the same room with the child, the other 
team members can watch and listen to 
the interview behind a two way miiror, 
via clo.scd circuit television, or any other 
means that allows the interview to 
he observed. 

Once the interview is complete, the first 
priority of the team is to ensure the 
child's .safety. Tlje second priority of tlte 
team, assuming the child disclosed abuse, 
is to cortx^xtratc the child's allegation. 
The team has seen the interview live and, 
assuming the interview w^s recorded, 
may now want to watch the interview a 
secojid time, fivery team member should 
have pei> and pajxtr -and sliouid tear the 
intc.rvievv apart. i>ar:igrapli b)' par.igrapit, 
sentence by .sentence, word by vvorsi If 
necessary. After every statement of the 
child, the team .should deierntine how 
that statement catt be corroborated, if. 
tor example, the ciiikl says she lives in a 
blue Ivoitsc on Fairfax Street, tiie 
invcstiganvr.s should photograph the 
blue house and the street sign, if the 
child says she has a bedroom decr>raced 
with images of'S-'mnic the SVadt and that 
her dog I'ancike sleeps on a blanket in 
the corner, iove.stigators should 
photogniph the room and documeiu 
there is a dog with the name the child 
ascribes to the atjimal. 
int cstigators should continue 
corroborating each peripheral detail as 
they wori: to the heart of the allegation — 
chiid sexual abuse or other forms of 
maltreatment. The best way to understand 
this approach Is to look at actual case 
sccnario.s..AiI (rfthe case.s below are real, 
though I have changed some of tite (acts 
and paraphrased the interviews to serve 
one or more teaching points. 


couldn t go to school tor a wnok- week. 
In this scenario, possible corroi-ifirating 
evidence mav include: 

• .School attendance records, it 
investicittors arc able lo locate 
rccortls dociinicniim; a week o! 
ab.sence troin school, ihcv mav be 
able to pmiX'ini the exact date the. 
scxiwl abuse began — us well as 
corroboi-are the child s siatcmcnt site 
was absent from school for a week. 

• School photographs, tince the 
invcs-Cig.ttor dcterinme.s liic age of 
the child when the abuse began, look 
for mitool photograi)lis or otl.ier 
records to show how little site w'lts 
when ilie tibiisc began, Settool 
records for that year may also 
document her height and weight, 
Tltls documentation will help the 
jury to understand liovv physictilly 
helpless the child was when the 
abuse began, 

• Investigative interviews. Interview 
the tciicher or an)' othtir school 
official vviio Jiia)' remeniber cite child 
during tii:it tear. Was tliere any point 
in the year in which lvchuvi<irs or 
school performance clitiftged? 







4 i lie ciist: otj'he ~st ild'~ 

so a per|H,‘trator 

fn anorhcr forensic iiitm-icw.a H rear old 
I-H>v uM tile inten-iewer: 
ho- !/.H‘ p/isf )Vi/r jiiY /albor bnx hvi-n 
schiiifi me its ti /misniule to a mail iHhi 
HITS ilou'it ll.H' mtifl. a irouple o{ (>liKks 
lUVHY !nvi"' couple ol chirs niy duet lells 
me the antiimemeHts hare been iiuidf-i 
ibeii li'iuP iloii'ti the nmil a couple oj 
blocks to iPts other man x house. Tl.w 
man lets me m ana escorts me nfismirs 
Into the hiithroom. Fivm the meflkiiie 
cabinet /.h^ piwluces a Jar of iii.vit I.h‘ 
cal/s 'uki'le avss pills.' I guess he ealLs 
them that because tlKy aiv colonel ichite 
with a black emss painlet! on Hxmi.l 
ckm 'I know what they uiv. He gltfs me a 
couple of llHfiills and tells me to wash 
them down. Tlx’iv i.i ahmxs a blue atp 
on tlMcshtk. [Jill the cup with u-atei; 
wash do wn « coujile of the pills, am! 
then we go downstairs into the 
basemeiH: It is a finished (Msement. Tbeie 
is carpeiln); on the^floor Imiuding a [tear 
skin rug. Thetv is ci bar down thvtv and a 
big ix'Jiigeraior. If yxm open the 
ivJrige.n.iU>r it is filled fmin bottom to top 
with nolhing but cans ofRuduviser beer. 
Hit' drink some beer, gel « HHR' drunk, 
loss the empty beer cans annmd on the 
carpet and otherwise act cmzy. Then u e 
engage a variety of sexual acts on thti 
floor, usually on the hear skin rug. We 
engagi- in acts of mutual inastutimtion 
and tniilmi fellatio until we bolh 
ejaculate. After the se.\mnl actlrily is 

he gfws me a .$’100 hill. J pul 
the bill in niy pocket, mdk back down 
dw street and gnT it to my dad. I don't 
know whin he has hinni doing with llx> 
money. Ihiits my life, eiviy couple of 
weeks for the past year 7'he last time it 
happened was 10 days ago. 

.(» iJits scfnario.tni‘ri:)ljt5i'!«t!ig 
may ititiiKli:: 

• Tlie pills. 'Hie ''tciiitf cro.ss" pills 
should be seized from the medicine 
cabinet, nie boy gas'c a clear 
tIcMtnpiion of tiiem..An iinesrigator 
ma\' also choose to <io a "pili line up" 
'.mti deicriTiine if lire boy can sek-ct the 
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pills tbai luve btsai seized. Onc^-au 
tnrestigator is confidoit the correct 
pills have been seteed, call a 
phannaeiK, toxicok^st or other 
medical professional who can tell the 
investigator w’hat the jinUs are. what 
impact tlwv would have on the child's 
body and mind, and how’ that impact 
would be eihanced if combined widi 
alcohf^-Also.dctcrmme i£ based on the 
dn'id's descripdon of having consumed 
the pills 10 day’s ago, there is any 
ptxssibility the substance would still be 
in the child 's body and, if so. what 
}dKHild be seized (blood, uriite, hair) (o 
doeianent the presciKc of tlK: 
ailstance in the child, 
rfie blue cup. The blue cup should 
be selz-cd m>m the sink and sent to 
the lab to determine fii^rprints or 
die possibdityofDN.^ (saliva, etc.) on 
the cuj>- 

Running water. .\n investigatw 
should turn on the tap wtuer in the 
sink to make sure it is running. 
-Mihough this may seem pointless, it is 
cs-scniial to document every aspect of 
the child's statement that can be 
corrolwratcd.The little details that are 
iKii coiTt^torated often become the 
heart of the defendant s case. If, for 
example, the investigatew^ fails lo 
document the water in the sink is 
working, die defenilant can take the 
witness .stand and say thal iKiy is not 
credible. In the year he claims to have 
!>ceii in my house the upstairs 
biithrootn .sink was not wttrking. I 
always nse<i the tlmvnstairs hathnxHii. 
I'm a handyman and I fitially g<*t it 
Hxetl but it wasn't working when tlie 
ehiki claims to have Ix-en using it." 
RcmemiHT.ifa suspeen actvially 
sexually abused a child, lying about it is 
the easy jxiri.Acctiniingly. investigators 
.diould document every asperet of the 
cltild s statement tiiat can be 
com^wated. 

Bailiroom pliotographs.Tltc 
bathroom should be photop-aplted 
ami dusted fitr fingerprints. If the 
boy's prints can be found in the 
bailiKXMti.this txtrroboniles this 
portion of his statement and refttfes 
any arginnctu from the defemtam that 
the boy wa.s never in the house or 
never in the bathroom. 

Entpry beer casts. Check the 
basement for empty beer .’grown 

about. Seize th«n carefully because 
they ctHild have the Ixsy 's prints on 
them or perhaps his DN.A (sali\-a,etc). 


Ac the ren it tst it lorr ) m«! sc s ht 
child’- <11 tint 1 1 IvKi-ei i I I 

Lsvoiwinxd n tiii b stnitnt !l th n. 
arc no empiv cans in tne basement but 
iht c L- - ctibice tt nf in i n tli 
dnv-ewa\' waitiiii; tor picKup. 
inusnettors sU< id Mi/e r{ c _ rbi t 
empty it and collect anv emptv beer 
cans nuiT-pt k wi'li the ..iihi i 
colkx’tion conipam and (ind c.mi uic 
last time i rbice w is sx-iz-d 'r 1 1 ill ' 
bouse. !( the last pickup w as two 
weiks i.,o rlnn trguibb ilu b n t n •• 
in the current sjarliaec rtiprc.sent hoiv 
much was t:onsimied tti the past ! •( 
dins— liic time period in winch the 
iwjv claims to ha'-e been m ilic house, 

• Refrigerator contents, open the 
rcfrigeniior and see if die boy is 
accurate in dstscribing a rcfrigcniror 
filkxi from l>oltom to top wiflt nothing 
hut cans o( Ikidweiser beer. If so, 
photograph the refrigerator iieh.I seize 
all the beer cans„ytlK>iigb this m<iy 
seem overkill, it could become critical 
at trial. If this aspect of the child's 
swiement is not corntbonited a 
defense attorney can say Tt doesn't 
make .sense furors. The boy say's they 
never had water or .soda or ewm any 
alcohol other than nudweiser.This kiti 
is<m some sort of .script and that, in 
and of itself is reasonable doubt, "If, 
though, the investigator .seizc'.s dozens 
of Budweiser beer ean.s and .says tiwt. 
wa.s life only iHiverage in the. 
basement, tite child's crcxlihility l.s 
enitanced. 

.Semen .staIn.s.The investigator nukst 
clteck for semen staitxs oti the ciupel: 
with an emphasis wi the Ixar rug. Iti 
pirticular. the investigator is looking .for 
semen stains that can Iw t.iaced back Wf 
berth tile ticlendam and the victim. 
Ttiere could, of course, be legititnatc 
reasons .ftir the clefciictant’s semen 
.stafo.s to lx; <in the carpet, Aci;ord!ngiy, 
it is essential to lixfc liLm into a stoiy l>y 
asking him if there is -atty rca.'ion for his 
senK’ti K.) tie on the caipet? If l ie says 
tw ami semen stains are tiiscovered, the 
investigator has esttihlishccl the 
defendant is a liar. If the defendant gives 
a plausible reason for his semen to be 
iiY the basement, ;ui iswc.stigator shotdd 
follow up on Iiis explanation. .For 
example, if the defendant says he had 
sex with a girlffieml on the lloor. fimi 
out dx name of the girlfriend and 
sjxak to Ixr immreiiatcly (before; the 
defendant d(xs) to see if she vouches 
for the detendant. 
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Invcstisjaiors sltouW - . .. . is a chronic ateohoUc-wfto'pa^S otJt: f ,': . , . Physical tutUnx-t 

cinv^is the nt mhnuriKxu! and see if drunk most weekends. She telis the need lo st ireh ih ci m I'u' ^rs 


.-! > in e m >..iitnKir.5!c ih.it theboy investigators candidly and truthfully that house f<>r evidence ductimemina the 

li X I' 11 yi.m,: to md li'Xii the she has no memory of two weekends camping.dislnm' trip. I his mav 

siispet t s nouse tor the past war. ago. She says her son may have gone on iritiutie plicnos ot ihe weekend. 


I i\ It Uh mighnois h.iic seen 
anv other ehduren yoing into or out 
ot the noiisi- If The man has 
P ).-T i sed OIK child ti T s< Mlal 
ptirpoM's s! !s possihte he ha.s 
fitirehi-sed or victiinr/ed t'thers. 
Doetimenlation ot the 
ui in”<!ncnls. shiHild 


a camping/fisbing trip with iiis 
grandftither but .she doesn't remember. 
Investigaiors then interview the 
^ndfiither but he imrocdiately invokes 
his l-ifth -Amendment rights, 
kinder this scenario, cotroboraiing 
etidence may include: 


.frozen fi.'-n in me '.rve/ei (in.ise muc 
the tlsh arv ol inpeihue ild' ivi 
come from the kike where iiu- tioe 
went fishm., \\ t h his ..i ipiIt du 
receipts tor piiw'i ist.s rci iti u i 'h< 
trip, a lishing license, nsliins; 
equipment, etc, 

.Semen stains. Investiuators must 


chi ck ohoiH' crll plione and e-mail • Registration record.s. Investigators also look tor semen stains. T ne bov 

i i-i unis to ik'tcTmim' how the should check the registration recortfs said grandpa s pee pec: threw iin. 

transiK tiori was arninged between from the campground and document Seize the steepmt; bag ami ie!U,.Ask 

the tat ter w ho was sefiiny hss son the grandfather was registered that the boy what he was weanni; ihar 

and man who was piiixiiasiiig weekend. It is also important to find night and w hai grandpa was wearing 

the ehdd ior st\i.ia! tavors out when the regi.stration was made. and sec il the clothes can be located. 


Hank records. Investigators should l.td's as-sume the registration was (.iven the condiiton ol the bov s 

tiit'tk ‘he hank I'ccords oj hoili the made 8 months in advaiicc and the mother, ii. ts unlikely she has done 


men to sec if tiierc is cinv paiiern of 
MOO withdrawals or deposn.s.lj'the 
nian who has been r«:nv.ing the 
money has no pattern of .■'100 
deposit.s this means lie ha.s likely Iwn 
spending the money. I'ind out where 
lie typieall\‘ gt.'cs to gi't gas, RnK'crie.s 
or alcohol and finii a t:le.rk who 
.knows the m:m ean recall him 
paying with a SlOO bill. If live man is 
ttiTested and their Is a S H.X) bill in his 
wallet, sci/e the blll—it is likely the 
bill he recciv<-d 10 days ago. 

Clrsine scene photograpljs. 'fhe 
basement i.n svdiieli the criminal 
activity took place must also f.n; 
photographed. The photographs may 
htilp lilt: child testify, may a.ssisi the 
investigator in interrogating the 
siisjitit.'i, tnav assist the pro.secuior .in 
{ I OSS < vamining the suspect, and 
iin.k:pt:iideiuly servr as corn.iborating 
ivKUnct 


fishing trip 

During a Ibrensic interview, a nine year 
old l.ioy makes the following disclosure: 
f'j/i cl n/fic ivcir old boj; Two uvekeouh 
r/,i'o (inmetpa look mv in Camp 
Whitewatey. Hr aimpctd and uvnl fisMitf( 


and I ixut){bt lots ofjhh. / had lots of Jim 
v.\cepl that In the middle of the night. 
Grandpa started to loitd> my privalt’S. 

He then told me to lick hts pee /m>. I 
licked his pee pee until it thivw up. 

In beginning the investigation, ihcmiilti- 
di.seiplinary team learns the boy s father 
died some years ago. In inierviciving the 
boy's mother, im esiigators learn that she 


laundrt recently. If investigators can 
find trace tn idcncc of semen on the 
hoy's clothes, the gr.tndlather's 
clothes, or inside tlte vent, liiis i.s 
powerful evidence. 


grandfather specifically asked for 
campsite ”8. Examine the campsite, 
photograph it and consider obtaining 
and aerial photograph- Chances are 
ibi.s site Is the mo.st barren, tlcsolatc 
pan of the campgrouml. If so, die 
jtrosecutor now has an aniumenl 
that itic defendant put a great deal of 
thought into how he w'ould 
minimize the diancc of w'iinesses.lf 
this is not done, the defease can say' 
to tlie jurors "come on. people. 
Memorial Day weekend, a crowded 
campground. 8f>mcbody would litive 
seen i>r lieard a child cry out, 
Certainly no one wouki have risked 
sexually abusing a chiki with so 
many jieopic an.nind.' 

’R'iinesses. Invcstigator.s sliould linil 
out w’ho else was rc^iisrerexl tiwt 
weekend and speak with those 
closest in proximity to tfic boy's 
campsite. Ati invc.sHsator can likely 
find someone who saw the bo>‘ and 
the grantlfjither together and might 
even find a witness who saw or 
heard something that, in the context 
of the diild's statement to the 
-authorities is corroborative— such a.s' 
a witness who heard the child cry as 
he was strolling througli the woods 
at night and walked near the tent 
where the boy was sleeping. 
Incriminating statements. Just 
because Grandpa didn't talk to the 
investigators doesn't mean he didn't 
speak to others. He may have loid his 
colleagues at work or perhaps his 
neighbors about a camping or fishing 
irip with his grandson. 


Conclusion 

'IJic tiekl of fiirensic interviewing is 
quickly emerging as an independent 
profession with a unique set of skills. ,\s 
encouraging as this devek.ipment is, it is 
critical to keep .in minci the primary 
purpose of the forensic Interview— to 
obtain enough details that invc:si.igators 
can establish whether or not a child has 
been maltreated, When the fortmsic 
intenaewer obtains tbese tl(::taiis, it: is 
neces.sary for tlie investigators to i'cs('>oiid 
immediately in i;:orroboraiing every liei.aii 
flic diik! provitlcd. 
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conferercBs 


Forensic interview Tra n, 

0 '.'tcbCf,] 3 -V 6 , 2 a ''9 W'>Kr< 


to make the outcry, the resulting crisis has 
the same accontpanyiitg heightened 
emotionaJ state, which niay allow 
iiwcstigators to obtain more detailed 
informaiio!!.' 

Tlie window of opportunity for conducting 
this interview is imntediatcly after the child 
makes the outcr>‘. In other words, if the 
outer)' is made in the school setting at l .(};00 
a.m., the window’ of opportunity begins :« 
10:01 a.m. ’SUh each minute that goes by 
without intervention, several factors Ix-gin to 
ot^cunnone of which are helpftil to the 
int'estigation: 

a. Tlw process of imi/liple fnre/vvcics. The 
child may be tnterview'eti by counselors, 
tturses or school personnel who ma\’ 
twt be trained itt fwensic interviewing 
or arc oiherwi.se uitawarc of the 
intportance of obtaining detailed, 
accurate iofttrmaiion fn>m the chiUl.Atl 
of ihe.se "imofficiar int<TS'iews can cloud 
the pure infbmtation that should be 
obtained from dte chilti dtiring tite 
forensic Interview. 

b. , n>c family's access io llte chiki School 

persojjnei may notif)' the child's parents 
- the rton-i>ffending parent and the 
ptrtential perpetrator - wim will then 
liave access to the child. .Additionally, 
Siblings in die househe>ld havie been 


iiitroditctioii 

Ihe s.imjie most imporrani iKhantage a 
nniliidiscipli.nai'v K.:im or lone investigator 
Itas ui aviv tvpe of chiltl abuse investigation is 
the "in\'c.siigati\’e \V)n(,io\v of (,)p{>onunit\ 
nwoi'T' 

Simply defined, these are the prccioii.s 
minutes that occur eitl.u'r during or 

i. mmctliatch' after the initial outer)’ bf a child 
vict.im ol sexual abuse. This is the optimum 
dnte to conduct investigative tasks for the 
purpose t.)l' gleaning the most detailed 
informatiiin. for every hour that goes by 
after tlte initial ot.»cr\’ wdiiuntt 
nuiltidi.scipliiutr)' ti^utvi investigative 

j. ni:erv<,'mion, inforniaiiott critical! to case 
evaluation is lost, As clays pass, critical 
.inCoririiUi.on may be lo,st .('orever. 

Each cdtilci abuse case presents six "window's 
of opportunity:'' 


ortttefn j'^ldw-'Clrorr t cyu Thi 

icfvciu^'^J^rersi h-’h 'vi-v nq 
issop rncfl’fcistne Cotni,rh 1 
nfe-vicAv r iDfor o' ‘or poy"«. . P -s 
o'nery) ter'fc'i.i'os ptsK rS^s 'rk 
cress asafiiinati. 'n o- fo-' sfrcni 'i . . s ’ i 
ptovocstxinvipamstoc -'poorfiifnK 
|{■■Q'n and uttlc^ o s idocslapc a mr t i‘ 
asseaner'* loo' to Cubojc, f-'e 'V s 
; sntefwew's.stuctenfswiitefinar.na'v/ea . 

sidooKtOcd irlofvi'-SA peof review?' ' ct 
r thev will porrtcipafe. in. an intervtew-rote- 

■ piov With an oefor. . 

PRE-REQUISITES 

■r.'CorriDlefio 

irrlcrviewrng pourseslhaf.teacises.'RATAC.^' 
:.i • CornerHousor.Child Staxcial Atvjse.Porfjnslc 
intfei'.’iov/..'Trainirig or Oiii-Site.TrciWt'igv; ; 
■■.■■.•■hrst Witiier.s’'’ Forensic':!fii©rviQw...Tralninq. 
.■'.■•i.RnaingWoras'"’^ ForenstelnleiMew.lromtng 
■■■•■ablfdFirst'’‘Torsnsic InfetblewTrOining'. 

Conipletton ofp minimuftT.oi 
interviews uslftg tire CcxiterHouse Forenslt:';.. 
Interview Protocol RATAC® (waived for . . 

■, prosecutor?): . 

■ To regster tor this course, contact 
. CornerHouse at 612-813-8300, 

Nat.if)n(ii Q'ild Pi'OKictinn 


1- Foresisic Intei’view of Child 
.i\^bnse 'I'ictiins 


(.Ihiktren typically ouicry for a muliitttde of 
reasons, wliich cait be chanicteri'/ed in two 
areas: the purposeful outcry and the 
:tccideniai outcry. The purposeful tttitc.ry 
usually occurs when the child, for the 
proiecUon of herself or a .sibling, tells 


;toiiic;oue that the abuse is (tccurring. lifts known to be unsupportive of child 

ouEt::')' i.s frequetuh' accompanicti by a abuse victints due to the enftftional 

iK'ighEcnci.! emotional state in the child, who upheaval that the child's outcry causes 

may state dtat She is"a!T.iid''(>r’ iire(,l’’of the home. 

.ibu.sc, ,V!an\' of t.liesc ciiiktren, clue to ihi-ir j. I’iclnn feels ivsfxmsib/efor Ihe 

tko'cloiimcnta! age. have only recently responses of olljers.D'ie child ctrmes to 

become i.n^ art: that tfie abuse is wrong- understand very quickly that her outcry 

(..(inverse!)’, the accideriial outcry <x:curs caused a considerable amount of 

when i he child makes oftliand .siaieinent.s or reaction from those an.rund her (school, 

.a parent, sibling or another per.son discovers siblings, I.E.CPS etc.). lifts dvmamic is a 

the abuse. Alihotigit the child isn't prepared nwjor causal fecior for recantation. 
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Investigators onen tail to realize that the 
emotional strength of the victim is tictJ 
direcrit' to the emotional sircn^h of the 
mother, who is frequently the non- 
offending parent. To demonstrate this 1 
often ask this {[ucstion: "If you are the 
ciinicai director of a children's advocact’ 
center with ftiiiding for only one of tliree 
client populations (victim. NOP or 
siblings) and \x)ur goal is finding 
resolution witliin the criminal and civil 
justice process, which client population 
do wu dKK>se to serve? The answer 1 
usually get is “the victim.’ but that's not 
correct. If you don't support the non- 
offending parent s issues, she won’t bring 
the viaim in for treatment or encourage 
the victim s progrc.ss. How'ever, if we 
address the NOPs issues, she will make 
sure her child receives therapy. Ideally, 
we should increase the clinical budget to 
provide therapy to all three populations, 
ITuts. the be.st attswer to the above 
questirm is that treatment should l>e 
previded to all three client populations, 
ntc non-offending parent is often dealing 
with issues sucli as humiliation. anger, 
itbaitdonmenu mistrust, loss of affection, 
jealousy. pa.st vlctimizatiim and questions 
alwui her parenting skills. She may be in 
need of job intining, financial a.ss^^tanc^^ 
ermotionai support, etc. Despite these 
fiictors, we typically direct all of our 
rc-sources toward the victim and leave the 
tnoihei with no one to turn to cxi:cpi the 
fHTpetrator, who may be actively trying to 
win luT iKick. If she reunites with the 
perpetrator you have hist your victim, 
because the pcrivcirantf will work to 
persuade the mother to be unciKtiH'rative 
and pressure the victim to recant, ff we 
strengthen the non-oftending mother, she 
w'ill make sure the chlld'.s needs are met. 


2. Interview of the Non- 
Offcnding Parent (NOP) 

ImeiTiews with ilic nonoft'ending parent 
can yield incretlilvie amounts of detailed 
information thtit can iHt cot'ix>l>f>r.iiet! by 
imestigators. Tito investiswtive window 
tor c.h.is interview begins witit tite first 
person who .speak.s witti the non- 
offcnt.iing {sarcjn about: the abi:Be 
alleuatioiis. The ttnifessionals wlio do this, 
tvpiciiHv Irom law cnfortx-meni iittcl child 
[srotcrtiv't' services, are in a positton to 
observe tht.; non-o!fending |iarcni s first 
reaction (inclvicima surprise or non- 
siirprisc) and make critical -asse!i,smctic 
tiecisions. hvw' dav that goes bv after titc 
outcrv titcri.'ascs the chance litat the non- 
oftenclmg parent wall be made aware of 
tlte aliegahons h\’ the diild. sc.iifK.il officials 
or (.itiier .means, tiui.s tlepnving tlte 
investigator ol the oppominiiv to be 
pirstrm during the [lareni .s inivia! reaction. 

rtie em«v.!(.ins of the tion-offetKiing 
[.larenv tiuring these early stages can 
lie used to accomplish numerous 
Investigative functions, it is during 
this lime iliat the non-offemling jMront 
is often tnos.t c<Miperative,provi<ling 
tietallcd infbrinaiion about the iiuident 
and surrounding tarcumstances or 
t.'ooperaiing with consensual searches 
and scarc:h w'arrants. Investigators 
w'lu) miss this w'i.iKlovv of opportunity 
risk havitig the m.m-offcmling parent 
c:omactctl tuy t.he pct)seirator or 
tlefe.nse couivsei. both of whom 
W'ill iifwip’s suy.gc.sv ntm-cooperatiim 
with inve.siigators. 


3. Interview of Collateral 
Witnesses 

:\s with tlic non-offending parent and the 
peqxarator, the investigators vviio ask the 
fir.si (juc.stioas of die collateral witnesses 
have the wuidow of oppoiTonity for the 
most detailed mfbrmation. Hiis is 
especially critical because the information 
provided by these witnesses can be tainted 
by the perpetrator. defen;« counsel, non- 
offending parent or others. The \\itnes.ses 
may alijm theroseK-es with the non- 
offending parent, die pwpeirator or the 
chik!,iherd>y making tlwir information less 
c^jectiwt Mid more subjeedve. 




Investis-ators arc cominuallv challt-nyed 
to idenorv aiic! interview collateral 
witncsse.s. This is one ol Sire vveukesi 
arctLsm III cl lid b t-t nvct_i n-. 
Defense aitornevs know tins and 
frequciiiiv ifv to use it to dieir ciient.c 
adv^iiage bv cliarcmg liiat me 
investigators were not aiiinK as ook c 
fact-fiiuiiTs but as siib|ectivc believets 
wdto spoke oniv wnh vvitnc.sses the 
officers iHriic-vet! would cromplciiK-nt me 
Slate s case. It is cxtrcmclv imporiant for 
investigators to immcdiatciv find, 
interview anci nail-down ctiilatenil 
witnesses knowletfee of the modem, 
prior to the collateral vv tmesses sneaking 
with anvonc else. 

Character wunesses .sugge.sicd to 
investigators bv dcicnse attornes-s sViouW 
be interviewed or at least an interview 
should be attempted, if invesiii’iuars 
refuse to iiHcrview a character witness, 
defense touiisci is ni an excellent 
position to porfray- t!ie investigative 
priKcss as biased against his client, T'bis 
area is referred to as ' fcnile giviund" for 
impcaching the credibility of tfic 
investigator and the invest.igiUion, 

4. Perpetrator 

As with the non-offcncling parctil, 
iine-stigators ndio .first broach the subject 
of cJiild abuse with the alleged 
pcrpciramr tias e a “distinct investigative 
advantage'' in gaining incriminating 
staicmcnts (confessions), The ability to 
sec and hear tht: jx:.fpctrat<,>r'.s iniviiii 
reaction is invttiuaide to the inve.si.igat(>r‘s 
imervitrw, Hon’cvcr, this raises an 
interesting dilemma for many 
iip-estigacors regiiixling wiien the 
iiiten iew should take place. SiioiiKl a 
majority of infonnai.ion i)c giitlicred 
Ix-fore approachirtg the perpetrator, or 
should the investigator interview him in 
tlie earliest stages? In my experience, 
after the forensic interview of the cliikl is 
completed and the non-ofieiuling parent 
and witnt’s,scs have been interviewed, tlie 
next most critical lunction is the 
interview wivii the penietrator. Ideally, 
especially with ettses involving in-ho.ine 
abuse, this siiould be accomplished 
within one to tiirec hours afttir the 
forensic interview of the child and the 
interview tff die notHiCfemling parent. 


CPTC 
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pt^tK'e meiUcai finding of sexual abu.^ 
in less than 4% of our cases' Delayed 
medical evaluations by untrained forensic 
medical professionals can shift this 
percentage to almost zero. 


Investigators ^ould remember that the 
!VtX>P Stans when the perpetrator 
witlidraws his penis, tongue, hand or 
object from the child's mouth, body or 
f^'xual Ofgan. The initial hours after the 


3lost pernttr.uors can be described as 
nianipuiaiive. coniroilinii and narcissistic. 
.s lonit dc'iav m nucn'iewiisg itu: 
ocrpeira!ov gives nim ii.nic to worx on an 
ahbi or an excuse us to vvhv fic could not 
liuve coiuM'.itted ihe offense. !i also 
allows him a chance lo access those 
involved in the oulcrv (including the 
satiuTi. non offending parent orscIwKil 
i.ii.ljcials) lo determine how imich of the 


assault provide the medical forensic 
evaluator the best opportunitt’ for 
ideniifv'ing marics, bruises or tears, which 
immediately begin to heal, as well as for 
cc4lecting other biological evidence suedj 
as semen, salira and lubricants, w hich 
immediately begin to be absorbed, w-iped 
or transferred away, thereby eliminating 
the verv- evidence that is hi^ily 
ciMToborative of sexual abuse. 


ailegiition w'lts revealed, h has been ni\' 
ir.xpta’itmte that pe.q5etrators will otily 
contcs.s to what they think the 
mvcstigtitots already know. In a related 
(ssiu*. child protective service workers 
and law eniorcement ncxd to have a 
iiuitiial ag.recment ubinil whiu details of 
the aitcuaiion .should and should not be* 
(liscusscd during inven’iew’s conducted 
with the pcTpeirat.or h)- CJPS worker.s, 


6. Crime Scene Evaluation 

nie window of opportunity for 
conducting the investigative funaion of 
evaluating a crime scene is immediately 
after the assault, before the perpetrator or 
others have the opjxirtunity to disturb it. 
i-or even’ minute iliat goes by, the crime 
scene is altered, ViTicther im'cstigaiors 
are involved in the case immediately after 


FinalJ)', a delayed interview gives the 
peqreirafot time to contact a defense 
<,:ounsrl. N'ancy Dimb.an attorney in 
lilizabci.h (!:iiy, North Carotin.!, and ! 
present training sessions im '‘Combating 
Deleiise Sirategios in Child Sexual Abuse 
Ca.ses.'' In Ms, Lamb's experience, 
numerous v,lelcnst‘ attorneys ativise that 
an accused peq>etrat<.>r should itcvcr 
speak i:<i investigators. Aceording to ,Ms. 
Lamb, they six-cifleully recognize that any 
statement made by the perpetrator, 
especialK' a confession, is alw'ays 
deirimenia,! to tlie defen.se of their client. 


the incident or several months later, everj’ 
siitempt siwuld be made to use as many 
Clime scene identification techniques as 
p(>.ssible. especially photo d<Jcunteinaiion'^ 
and <iihcr evidence collection techniques. 
A few years ago, in>’ ptilicc department 
int'cstigaied a case in which a l.A^year-old 
bf)y ntaclc an accidental otitert at school 
that his father was sexually abusing him. 
Wiien we began interviewing the Ixiy.w'e 
discovered that the last iticidem occurred 
that ttHvrning i,>efore the father left for 
work. In liis haste to leave, the fatlwr left 
his underwear beneath the t)oy's iHid .and 


5. Medical Evaluation 

■['he invesiigiUlve window of opporiiinity 
for perlbrtiiing the ftirensic medical 
examination of a sexual assault victim is 
immediiitely after the perpetrator 
tlLsengages from the assault of the child. 
There is a !'eeogn,ized 72-itour rule (or 
window) ftir eomluetiiig iltis medical 
tmikiation. This 72-hour rule ha.s l>cen 
grt)ssly miscotiSiTued.’ Main- art 
investigato.r believes he or site has "up to 
72 hours" t(,) iiavf a medical exant of the 


a jar of [vetrolcum jelly cm t!»e niglustand. 
Realizing tiiat tlie crime scene w~as still 
intaci, we rushed over to the house and 
received permission to search from the 
mother, who was extremely cooperative. 
.As we bat! hoped, the items were exactly 
where the boy said they would be. 
Without tlvese pieces of evidence, our 
entire c^isc w-ould have been cUflereni. 
Ifivcsti^tors and proseaitors are keenly 
aware of the “CSI-eftect” and the 
popuIariR’ this television show has luid 
on Aitterican society'. Tbis is the same 


ti'hild vteti,it5 completed, 'I'his is tiir from American .society that makes up our 

correct Keep in mind that we get a juries. The influence of CSI on the issue 




"'of crime sceii'e evaluation' cannot l>e 
understated. All investigators are 
chaiiciiged to discuss this issue witii their 
prosecutors and, .u a minimum, providc 
ciear doc'umentaiKin on resuhs of crime 
scene evaluations ami techniques u.Htd, 

Gaining Better Access to the 
Windows 

Recognizing the windows of opporninity 
is a critical step, but it. is useless i( 
pfiKX'dural issues itrcnent investigators 
from .iccessing them. 

-Some of the most common errors that 
violate tite im estigative window oi' 
opportunity occur at tiie earliest stages of 
outcry, ty pically at a school by ofllc:iaIs 
wiio delay in rei'ttgnizing ilie abuse and 
tvjxtriing it n> apftropriatc authorities. 
Instead, they elect to notify the non- 
offending parent and/or the perpetrator. 
Tlierefore, it is crucial b.i establish 
appn.>priate procctitires and protocols 
and ensure iliat all school ol'fttlals 
onderstaitd them. In add.ition, law 
cnftjrcemcni needs to ensuiv iliat. a 
detective is promptly notified about, encli 
call ami tltai the detective respond.s 
iitimcdiatdy, instead of waiting until the 
next wortiday, Other ciirly violations 
include the lack of knowledge of cliild 
abuse phenomena and hesitation t.o get 
invobx-d with a case because one 
memlier of the tetim is not tivailtible to 
rcsjxind itmvicdiatch', 

Everyone inxxilved in a case (incluciing 
the multidisciplinary team, child advocacy' 
center, and individual investigators) needs 
to review' cases for invc.stigath'c violations' 
that may be causing cnoalinaHon and 
intervention delays in the ability of 
investig,itors to resjxtnd immediately, Tlie 
suggested ei'aluation tccitnique for cite 
quality of a case is to review: 

1. The exact time the child made vlie 
outcry; 

2. 'VFho s(>oke with the cliild before c:P.S 
or law enforcement became inwilved; 

3. When the perpetrator svas fir.st 
noti.fted; 

4. \V1icii the non-offending parent was 
notified; 

5. Identification of coliaterai wimes.ses 
uik! how long it t<«>k before they 
were contactetl; 

ft.The last occurrence of the offense; and 

", How long it look before the crime 
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and the information is subsequentiv sent 
to the locai CPS jurisdiction for 
et'aluation by a sui^rtlsor, who snll 
assi^ a cascw'oriter to imest^te- These 
two sv'siems are inherently incompatiWe. 
Both address their agencies’ poiicies and 
procedures, but neither gives paramount 
attention to the needs of the child. 

Specific issues, such as risk assesanent by 
child protectit'e services, medical 
esaluation. crane scene cvaluatitai-and 
interviews of ijnneatant parlies ritould 
vtke precedence. No stiitem ^tould 
violate the investigative window's of 
opponunire by forcing the inveahators to 
itelay their response, thus losang access to 
detaikd infonnaiion. The cases in which 
we have been iiKvst successfoi were 
idenitfied ^vd invea^ted within six to 
eight hours, from the initial outcry to the 
inajor pans of the investigative conclositin- 


Footnote? 


VllM { < 

l>cpait:i 

rmch-xi 


Coordinated Response of 
Law Enforcement and CPS 


Kc’vievviiig ihesc situations will heucr 
iiluminaic ^ iol.'Uions of tlie invcsiigaiive 
wtntlows of opportunii}-. !i aiso begins 
the discusvon for finding the 
proci^diircs/ptotocfvls ni place 
im'estisHiors in ihe best possilvle jvositio 
10 access liic detailed facts and 
inf'ormaiioti needed for investigative 
corrohorai.ioiv to pr<Meci the dtiklrtav in 
our cotnmitnuies. 


Conclusion 

nve pioicction of a child hinges <m Hie 
inicrvenef's ability to acknowledge that 
children disdose for a multitude of 
reasons, ant! the child protection team 
must lx‘ ready to mobilize on tichaif of the 
child when the outcry is first matie. 
XC'inilow.s of ojiportunitv' are not 
contingent upon caseloads schedules or 
notification precedures. When the child is 
read)' to lie protected, ilic child i>roieciion 
tetmi nmsi he ready to respond. 


SVe aiso fieix! to iiave a cooperative 
lesfionse svsicin for child protective 
sen'ices anti law enforecmciu. Law 
enforcement openitc.s on a "cal] for 
service svstem. vviiicli means if you call 
91 l.ii polictt olficcr will retspond day or 
night. However, diilcl protet-cive service's 
opciates on a "prioril)' system,” in which a 
caller coniiicts a hotline and the call-taker 
cvalii:ite.s the problem. If it meets certain 
(criteria, a priority is [liaced tin the call 


■ « (.mi 




JrmnwiI F.iiltrltil’iiwil (««/ Imh'.’J 
l•:2W^W,t68, 


For More Infornnafion 


The National ClhiitI Protection Training Center (NCPTC) iti NS'inona State 
University is a training program of the National A,s.sociati<)n to Prevent Sexual 
Alnusf of t^hilcli'cn (NAPSAC,). NCH'C providc-s training, technical a.s,ststancc and 
piiblicarion.s to child protection pn>fcs.sional» throughout the United States. In 
additiojt. NCFl'C as.sists untiergraduiite and graduate programs seeking to improve 
the education provided to future child jvrotcction professionals. In partnership 
with Coi i:ierHou.sc, NflPrC also assists in the development and maintettance of 
forensic interview training jvrograms utilizing the lUyTAC’ forensic interviewing 
profot:ol. For furtlier information, contact NCPTC at 507-457-2890 or visit our 
website at ww'w.iicptc.org. For furtlier information alvout NAPSAC. call 
651*340-0537 or visit our vveixsite at w"wvv.napsac.u.s. 


WINONA 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


National Child Protection 

TRAINING eSNTER 
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i hii I H rvu c-5 jiiil invi'brij',:ifi>iii> 

I H k nnnf I he l-jmiiy lusiit c tk'fiu’r 

t t KJ VI i IK I hikl ^ii.nise. :!iid vvun- 

1 i 1 t V i iiislicc ( Cin.orv rco.)Sili;’v- 

< II il 1)1 li I'.iruK'r •. ioiciicc .inci vhjlii 

1 l.iihnti ' ('iiiuv, Marvlaml. J he ! l.ii lbiil i aniiiv jiivnrc 
ii t 'fill Inv cnioiv.onii'm, 

1 II 1 n OK ( V K ■ aii.l child .ihiisc 

1 1 HIM iruiv Kwt'is and own (be I-Cil- 

i.uKui v\ lii!f i! (lie 1 l.iriocd ImhuIv Justice Cciiicr, :i 
1 ti' iluiin sti. vndcncc will oc pnjvKifd M-tvicev Miiijjii}' 
: !ui'>iiMie toi a t'cwnal prvsiccnoii order u' lorenskalK 
I liiKiri 'i : lociU.M licailh services. This p.sraH’rsfUj’ cn- 
11 1 in t Hi inKv to ccnsidinate cl'.istlv 
i I 11 '..'sntlji vcv the sen ices to (lie 
1 1 es ' r li ti il vv-vieiii. while rcihuiim 


Hinv Mf >T/ CACs Miihe Jtisiice for A.busetl Children .More Efleclhc 
ami KHineni 

Mn I s ,111- eilccin e t'c: ,uhc ilicv nt.iish.d the limited rosoun cs tx'wiini the 
common cto.il ej v-.liifi |(i'Hev.iif.'ii. Accoiduig co l'auv.t licr-ins article ou cv.iiii- 
.itiiijf niviliidi-i'ipltn-OA child .ibiiH' eticctive nuihiUiscipliii.irv 

team has a sliared piii pose, clear tu'.ilv. ctaml.ir.K Sor pcrlbrinanrc |and has] a 
I ollahorauve. c.iimate. eiaerual support and rci e>(:miioii and lair atiil inip.ani.al 
kvidefs.'"' Siu:h eoiliboottimi is imj.>ruv»\l wljcn < cM!s an- ihe facihtatorv. 
membei-s o; the MD 1 .ire cross tramed. MD'I members are housed m the 
same locatimi, and when a well iraiued child interview le.mi is a part of the 
tnve.siiican.-ii.. ■ ■ l.his cooj>rr.iUi..n pn. vents economk ally WMsieliil iluplicaiitm of 
ii'ivesiijjactc't) efibi'ts. 

Retein ?iiiilies have shown that the use of MD'i. s and CVNCs produce .an 
elieetive ehiid abuse pixssecin.ion dial rediicr-s thi' trauma ro child victiins .md 
ilicir Jamilit's. These studies demoiiM.raie that i islhdioraiivc ellorts at fluid ptrs- 
U’l.tion ,iik1 pi'oseeiiiion (snsdnee psisiiive results: limeher eh.arging ol'.unpcets. 
mviie idVective iiivoKciiu.'.vii oflasv viiforcimieni and chiisi ptoiccrive services, 
p.re.nei vnahty m child pnneetive pioceediiips and child aiuisc prosci uiions. 
I'ediiced stress on vicii.ms aiul fttnilies. and an iiicreascil likelihood oflonger 
scmeitci-s ibi those Cs.mvii tesi of abttsi.iti; chiidreii. 

i he Ml ) T.'C.AC' mcKk'J sireiipthens cases as they pniteed thmugh the 
o-imina.l jt.i.siita:' system. f.K'SS.ci:. al, fbmid that the ftallas MI..>T/CAfl vv.is 
able to oiu.nii convii, tisuis ''niuiv olieii at (rial than m tile comparison t'om- 
imimnes'' ihai ditl not t (.'oidinate iheir ellovis i» the same manner-'The 
I omp.trisoii emtiiinmity dial did not use a Mk> 1 C.iVC. model luitl to rciv on 
picas or plea bariMinini' .<! a j’lvatci- j.vrteiilaj^c..' 'This sii^’pesis that when eases 
are chare, eil lollou inji a c o'.iidinaied NUA 1 /t !AC invcstip.ni'm. the i oordi- 
ii.neii Ml .) i iiivcstiiiatioii [iresenied a Jinmitec case enabling proscviittini to 
avoid aecepiitig plea l),iigains,'! his finding is bolstc.ied by die fact that those 
t oitvicied ol < hili.l se.xual ainise entnes Jbtlosvinp. a Ml vf mve.siiypiiion arc in- 
caiveraled liar :nib5i.;iiuvally loiiiie.r periods ot' liiws — an average of.^dl niondis 
for the MD'J' (.lAi. : comimm.iiii's as opposeil to .in avei.iytv of 157 inontlis for 
the non MldT/ChAtd conimi.miurs.’' 

Ill adsliiioii to siiviigtlienitig invevrigatu.ms anil pcosecnttoiis. comiminiiies 
iisiiig tlie Ml.) I .' .ippio.u h tc- child abuse iiivestigatiuns also find that vic- 
tim lamilies Ibtred to ciKhiiv ,m invest igniori arc far more .satislied s\ ith their 
tieatmem. during the pmeess, A rei eni siiidv toiiiid chat caregiven were signifi- 
cantly moiv sauslied vviih the inve'iigaiion .md iiHiTview pioems in 
MDT.-'tdAf' l omoumiiK's when l omi'.nvd to non MP j', C.AC. cominiim- 
ties. -" Severny penxin ot c.iregivets in C:A(." cc.mimumtu's teporciHl itigh lev- 
els of .Siitisfietioii verses ,5 1 percent t'f the . a.iegivvi-s Iroin coiiiparisoii 
coninnmiites. "-' ! he level of satishu fion with the interview ptx'cevs is oven 
gire.nei: for the ,Ml) i ,'C,\C commuiiiiies svheie fs3 petcent rcjsort high satis- 
ficnoii. In .iddnioii tvi imrv.ised levels ol s.itisiacljoit hv ciiregivets, t’Af.l 
I omiiii.mnics .tie positioned to .suppon - hiid victims sviili inemal health serv- 
ices at ,i iuitlK'i fate, Ml lit Ac i ommiinnics folerred abuse victims for mcn- 
i,d he.ilth SI evil es at a rate ol: ;J. peiveiil .i.s coiiipated with a referral i.ite i-f .11 
pcrccin (i'r idle o-m|\irison i.ommuniiits - In .ukLiion to incrc.ised level of 
'.H.'.siiu tioii by non oliendins’ i .tri'i'ivcrs, MP'l X.'AC communities have the 
.d.'i’ily 111 lednce me tr-miiia n> l.iiiinies bv fas'ihtariiig the ip<vd ,il wliich 


were wen at the ]MP} Jt. V I, d lusm m ii ii i 

f.sscs at... the compart' t|.<ioMPi ](. A s m 

Il ii the resyMisssibililv oi lhi.se I'h.frvKi wnli moo , luie i li u'd 

riitmg thtisc ss ho harm ' Kin i ' i ir >iiU' ' il ii 

.ue-perativv iiiifiAinmi . t MiM' md s \V !i i i t r t 

chikireii Irum .ibnse. 
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